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HOLINESS POPE PIUS X WEARING MAGNIFICENT PAPAL CROWN AND 
OF STATE, GIVING HIS BLESSING 


From stereograph, copyright 1904, by Underwood and Underwood. New York 
Half-tone plate engraved by Charles Ricker 





DR: HENRIK IBSEN IN HIS HOME AT CHRISTIANA, NORWAY.—THIS LATEST AND 
PROBABLY LAST PORTRAIT OF THE FOREMOST LIVING DRAMATIST WAS 
MADE ONLY A FEW WEEKS AGO.—THE FAMOUS AUTHOR- WAS THEN 
VERY WEAK AND NERVOUS, BUT HE MADE A SPECIAL EFFORT 
TO POSE FOR THE AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHER, 

MR. ELMER UNDERWOOD 


Prom stereograph, copyrighted 1904, by Underwood & Underwood 
Engraved by Charles Ricker 
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LUSTERING, blowing, it was—the 
day that President Roosevelt had 
the record rush of visitors. It was 
Saturday; congress was not in session, 
and the senators and congressmen per- 
sonally conducted large parties to the 
executive office. Every one of the ante- 
rooms was filled. Hats, coats, umbrellas 
and rubbers were piled high in every 
corner — without even a warning sign 
from Uncle Sam to state that he was 
‘*not responsible for hats, overcoats and 
umbrellas.” The visitors stood about 
the sides of the cabinet room, waiting 
their turn as genially as at a church social. 
The list of callers that day included 
nearly every phase of American indi- 





viduality—official and unofficial, men, 
women and children—and proved an 
interesting study to a foreign diplomat 
who lingered as he was about to pass 
out the door and remarked: 

‘This scene shows why Theodore 
Roosevelt was elected by such a tre- 
mendous majority. The people feel 
themselves expressed in him. His open 
directness and courage may ruffle, but 
it never shakes that confidence which 
is the strong and cohesive factor in all 
governments.”’ 

As the crowd passed out into the 
blinding snow storm, the ranks of visi- 
tors were quickly recruited. An ava- 
lanche of cards poured upon Captain 





TWO PRETTY WASHINGTON CHILDREN, THE GRANDDAUGHTER OF SPEAKER CANNON AND THE 
GRANDSON OF JUSTICE PECKHAM 
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Loeffiler’s desk. ‘The members of con- 
gress were calling to pay respects, and 
a large number of ladies gave the regu- 
lar work-a-day routine a ‘‘functional’’ 
aspect. 

The congressmen, covered with snow, 
came in and stamped as Uncle Den- 
man Thompson does in that scene in 
the ‘‘Old Homestead.”’ In fact there 
was a sociability among these visitors 
from all parts of the country which re- 
flected the home spirit of the nation. 
The maid from Maine was chatting with 
the doughty colonel from California, 


JOHN W. FOSTER, VETERAN AMERICAN DIPLO- 
MAT, AUTHOR OF A NEW VOLUME ON THE 
HAGUE TRIBUNAL, PUBLISHED BY 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. 


and the woman from Wyoming found 
a pleasant neighbor in the nabob from 
Nebraska, while ceaseless requests ‘to 
“Show me,’’ sent a ripple of good 
nature around the room when the young 
man from Missouri entered. 


In the ‘‘press corners’’ the promi- 
nent visitors were corralled, and it 
was the annual opportunity for 
** joke-making.” The old, original, 
‘‘eleven jokes’’ appeared, with a 
revised list of characters. Congress- 
man Sam B. Cooper of Texas told 
of the man in Tennessee who said that 
if he had known Parker was not going 


REPRESENTATIVE BABCOCK OF WISCONSIN, 
CHAIRMAN OF THE REPUBLICAN CON- 
GRESSIONAL COMMITTEE, GREETS A 
CONSTITUENT 
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to run for president, he would have run 
himself. This aptly illustrates the 
American spirit of good-nature that pre- 
vails after an election. Senator Burrows 
came forth to solemnly assert that he 
had just come from the presence of the 
president, and was authorized to state 
officially that it was snowing. Senator 
Allison came along puffing a cigar with 
satisfaction, and he thought it ‘‘looked 
like snow.’’ Senator Beveridge refused 
to divulge the matters talked over with 
him, and the newspaper boys threatened 
to get the information from Senator Alli- 
son. Senator Pettus looked kindly over 
his spectacles and declared that the 
spirit of the Southern women, who, after 








SENATOR “JOE” BLACKBURN OF KENTUCKY, 
A GENTLEMAN, A SCHOLAR AND AN 
AUTHORITY ON COCKTAILS 
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the war of 1812, refused to wear English 
goods because of E-ngland’s persistent 
insults, was alive today—as would appear 
if the North insisted upon another 
‘Force’’ bill. Senator Hansbrough had 
the crop statistics convenient for the 
president, who was a log-cabin resident 
of North Dakota in years past. Senator 
Proctor had a good story to tell about 
how nine-tenths of the Vermont maple 
syrup is made in Chicago, and insisted 
that the tariff would not be tinkered. 


Attired in his pepper-and-salt business 








SNAPSHOT OF BARON MONCHEUR, THE 
MINISTER FROM BELGIUM, A GENIAL 
DIPLOMAT WHO WON A BEAUTI- 
FUL AMERICAN FOR A WIFE 


with his iron-gray pompadour 
brushed back from his forehead, William 
Alden Smith, the energetic Michigan 
congressman, insisted that he was radi- 
cally opposed to tariff revision at this 
time, and he said it vigorously, pounding 


suit, 


a dripping umbrella. Senator Clapp of 
Minnesota was listening, with his head 
judicially tilted to one sile, to a story 
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delivered by an office-seeker in one cor- 


CHARLES P. NEILL, 
ROLL D. WRIGHT AS COMMISSIONER OF 
NATIVE OF TEXAS AND 
IN THE ROMAN CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY - AT 
WASHINGTON 
Photograph by National Press Association 


NEWLY APPOINTED TO SUCCEED CAR- 
LABOR, IS A 
PROFESSOR OF ECONOMICS 


and — direct, 


the “president meets his 





ner. Senor Quesada, the minister from 
Cuba, with his heavy, black moustache 
properly reefed, sailed out into the bliz- 
zard, whistling a new version of ‘‘ Home, 
Sweet Hoine”’ to the accompaniment of 
whistling winds. 

The people continued to line up 
against the wall with an expectant air, 
and watch the president as he des- 
patched .the reception business with 
automobile speed. Hearty, vigorous 


guests with a spirit of happy-to-see-you- 
quick that has really homelike hospitality 
about . it. 

Senator Quarles had a conference: on 
the railroad bill, which is to give‘ the 
power of fixing “rates to the interstate 
commerce commission. He came: out 
wearing a satisfied look, while Congress- 
man Cooper, his partner on the Quarles- 
Cooper bill, went in at another door. 

Hon. Ferdinand W. Peck, who was 























REAR ADMIRAL H. T. B. HARRIS, 


UNITED 
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PAYMASTER OF “THE 
STATES NAVY 
Photograph by Clinedinst 
The secret service men in prince 


United States commissioner at the Paris 
exposition, came to -pay his respects 
with a French friend, who made fifty 
bows in fifteen minutes. 

The lunch at one-thirty was at- 
tended by Secretary Morton, who is 
rnuning the navy strictly on railroad 
schedules. 

Senator Lodge had a confidential word 
or two in the inner office. Senator Dol- 
liver stopped long enough to get the real 
bearing of things, and Senator Bacon of 
Georgia approached the door, saw the 
rush—and respectfully and officially left 
his card. 


alberts and silk hats were alert, and the 
visitor could not pass the threshold until 
he had been vouched for in some way. 

So in this snowing, blowing weather, 
when everyone seemed to think ‘that 
everyone else would stay away, ~ the 
record rush was made. 


A 


[f was the day after the snow storm 
that I started to view the statue 

of Frederick the Great. 
I left the cars at 

and the sentry here 


the Arsenal, 
looked at 
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me in amazement. ; 

“It’s a long way down be the bat’ry, 
sir, and not much to look at.”’ 

*‘Could you tell me—”’ 

‘“‘Now, me friend, I’m busy, d’ye 
see?’’ replied the sentry, shouldering 
the gleaming musket, after a -vigorous 
squirt of tobacco juice at a snow-bank, 
and starting off for a fresh pace. 

*‘Just follow the path,’’ he added, 
“till ye see the new picket-coop, thin 
jump off in the snow and ye'll get 
a squint at the man that sent us the 
Hessians.”’ 

Well, I followed the path down the 
placid waters of the Potomac, passed the 





MR. MCDOWELL, CHIEF CLERK OF THE HOUSE 
OF REPRESENTATIVES, ENJOYING AN 
AFTER-DINNER STROLL AND 
A GOOD CIGAR 





place where-a ship of the white squadron 
was moored, with its smoke lazily float- 
ing from the yellow funnel. The War 
College is being built here, and a busy 
place it must»be on working days. It 
looked as though a good, generous slice 
of the war .department appropriations 
was being invested here in permanent 
improvements. The old, half-burned 
barracks have not all been removed, 
and the row of colonial apartment 


CAPTAIN BROMWELL, WHO, AS SUPERINTEN- 
DENT OF BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS AT 
WASHINGTON, HAS CHARGE OF SOCIAL 
FUNCTIONS AT THE WHITE HOUSE 


houses, for the use of the officers, have 
just been completed. There are sixteen 
of these houses in all, backing up to the 
river-bank and as like as peas in a pod. 
Doubtless this is another evidence of the 
democracy of national life, for no offi- 
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cer’s wife can boast of a house one wee 
bit better than that of her neighbor. 
The new houses are built to look as old 
and venerable as possible, and the stately 


white pillars stand out with military pre-__ 


cision. * 

The guns on the campus were ‘‘spiked 
with pure snow —a suggestion for the 
Hague tribunal—and the pyramid of 
black cannon balls peeped defiantly out 
of their white coverlets. 


7 


SENATOR ALLISON WEARS HIS OVERCOAT, LIKE 
HIS HONORS, LIGHTLY 


was stripped for its Winter battle against 
wind and weather, and officers and men 
flitted about as though intent upon some- 
thing at least as serious as Sunday din- 
ner. The little urchins— children of 
army officers—played at war in their 
snow forts among the real cannons, and 
altogether it was an interesting picture. 

Enclosed in a new picket fence with 


The old maple ~ 


SENATOR MONEY OF MISSISSIPPI, OUT FOR A 
STROLL IN THE WINTER SUNSHINE 


barbed wire on top was the life-size 
bronze figure of one of the greatest char- 
acters in history. With his face turned 
toward the West, his hand firmly grasp- 
ing a double-handled walking stick, his 
sword peeping out from beneath his 
lace-decked coat, snow in his cravat and 
on his lace-embroidered hat, he stood 
in such a natural attitude that I could 
almost fancy it was the real Frederick as 
he paced the terraces of Sans Souci, 
watching for couriers to arrive, bringing 
their news of affairs in the West. The 
simple inscription on the statue, enclosed 
in a wreath, 





FRIEDRICH 
wy) Ss. 











is a mark of respect to our nation from 
the War Lord of Europe, that illustrates 
his attitude of peace and good will to- 
ward America. Between the kaiser and 
our president there is a bond of personal 
friendship which defies precedents and 
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MISS PAULINE MORTON, 





DAUGHTER OF THE NEW SECRE- 


TARY OF THE NAVY AND ONE OF THE _ LOVELY 


DEBUTANTES. OF THE 


PRESENT WASHINGTON 


SEASON 


usages of international codes. The rea- 
son of this may be found in the manli- 
ness of the men, who dare and do with 
but one thought: justice and progress, 
whether sheathed in sword or wreathed 
in palm branch. 


NE conversant with national affairs 
will agree that intellectually the 
‘little giant’’ from Wisconsin, John C. 
Spooner, has few peers and no superiors 
in the United States senate. When he 
reads a document he seems to focus those 





sharp eyes on the center, and quick as 
a flash reaches the real nub of the matter 
under discussion. He stands preemi- 
nent among the strong leaders in the 
senate. His able and masterly handling 
of the Philippine question and other in- 
tricate measures that have come up 
before the senate has won for him 
a leadership in all complicated matters 
that is second to that of no other sena- 
tor for a quarter of a century past. 
Sometimes it seems unfortunate that 
the great abilities of such a man should 
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SENORITA ELISA WALKER--MARTINEZ, 
MINISTER AND ONE OF THE HAND- 


THE CHILEAN 


THE DAUGHTER OF 


SOMEST DEBUTANTES OF THE. SEASON 


not be fully appreciated by voters 
at home through local jealousies. There 
may be division as to the merits of the 
Wisconsin controversy, but there can be 
no dispute as to the ability of John C. 
Spooner and the part he plays in na- 
tional affairs. A leader in the legal 
profession, he has sacrificed his own 
personal wishes and comfort as well 
as financial interests to serve loyally 
and faithfully both his state and 
nation. It would be a public ca- 
lamity indeed if the services of John C. 
Spooner were no longer available for 


Uncle Sam, for if there ever was a time 
when ability of this kind was required, 
it is right now. 

It is a singular fact that the two legal 
giants of the senate, Knox of. Pennsyl- 
vania and Spooner of Wisconsin, are 
both men of small stature. These men and 
Senator Crane of Massachusetts are 
among the intimate advisers of the presi- 
dent on all matters of the first importance. 


& 


T is always interesting to watch 
the assembling of a presidential cabi- 
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net meeting. First comes Secretary Shaw 
with a gigantic scrap-book, which he 
always carries, well loaded with facts 
and data, during a political campaign. 
Secretary Hitchcock, prim and dignified, 
drives up in a carriage and enters with 
a stately gait. Secretary Morton saun- 
ters in with his sack coat tightly but- 
toned—a type of an American business 
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mentary sense, but the cabinet has rules 
of its own, not affected by even Czar 
Reed’s text-book. There is very little 
state formality in a cabinet meeting, 
even less than when the sessions were 
held in the White House. The policy 
of having cabinet ministers go directly 
before the people on the stump was 
more generally observed last year 





SENATOR SPOONER INVESTS IN AN “EXTRA” 


man. Attorney General Moody, with 
both hands filled with papers, hustles in 
with a smile showing his dimple. A 
colored messenger goes before the tall 
and portly form of Secretary Taft, who 
carries himself with a judicial poise. 
He has a smile and expression that is 
are always impressive. It is doubtful if 
there was a quorum in the strict parlia- 





than ever before, and few escaped ser- 
vice. It is thought the practice will 
be followed in the future in the case 
of second-term candidacies, since it 
brings the executive department into 
closer touch with the people than 
could be hoped for through senators, 
congressmen or the several campaign 
orators employed by the committee. 
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pus year the fashionable Summer 

tour will be westward to Portland, 
Oregon, where the Lewis and Clark Ex- 
position will take place, celebrating the 
one hundredth anniversary of the. ex- 
ploration of that region by the agents of 
President Jefferson. The great show 
will open its gates June 1 and close them 
October 15. The official title of the 
Portland exposition is, ‘“The Lewis and 
Clark Centennial and Oriental Fair.” 
This signifies that, beside showing what 
has been done in developing the ma- 
trial wealth of the ‘‘Oregon country,’’ 
this exposition is destined to help on 
our new commercial conquest among the 
teeming millions of the Orient —in 
Japan, Korea and China. The oriental 
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lake with a peninsula extending out into 
it furnishes a keynote to the landscape 
scheme. The main buildings are situ- 
ated on the sloping terraces overlooking 
Guild’s Lake and the Willamette river. 
The view from the grounds is almost 
without parallel for beauty and gran- 
deur. In the distance can be seen nine 
snow-capped mountain peaks, including 
Mount Hood and Mount Helens. 

Eight large exhibit palaces form the 
‘‘main picture.” Around these will 
cluster the state and minor buildings. 
The United States government, which 
has appropriated $475,000 for its parti- 
cipation, will erect its buildings on the 
peninsula in the center of the lake. 
This peninsula is reached from one por- 


SKETCH MAP OF “THE OREGON COUNTRY” 


nations will make very rich exhibits at 
Portland, booming their American trade. 

In another very important particular 
this exposition will differ from any other 
that has been held in America: it will 
draw thousands of people out of the 
crowded East to become permanent resi- 
dents of the vast, thinly populated North- 
west. Here are tens of millions of acres 
of excellent land waiting to be taken up 
by settlers on terms nearly if not quite 
as easy.as under the operations of the 
Homestead law in states further east 
that were settled earlier; and here is 
a climate as delightful— Winter and 
Summer—as any under the flag. 

The centennial site comprises 180 acres 
of land and 220acres of water. A natvral 


tion of the mainland by an ornate 
bridge, called the Bridge of Nations. 
Upon the near end of this bridge will 
be situated the ‘‘Trail,’’ the amusement 
street of the fair. Many of the states 
have appropriated sums of money rang- 
ing from $10,000 to $35,000 for their 
participation, and some of them will 
erect handsome pavilions. Foreign par- 
ticipation will be extensive, the exhibits 
being largely drawn from the Louisiana 
Purchase Exposition. 

The ‘‘Lewis and Clark Centennial Ex- 
position and Oriental Fair” is the first 
international exhibition held west of the 
Rocky mountains. The ‘‘Oregon Coun- 
try’’ (as that section of America was then 
called) early in the last century became 
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a part of the United States and was sub- 
sequently divided into the present states 
of Oregon, Washington and Idaho, as 
well as extensive parts of Montana and 


WILLIAM CLARK. 
PRESIDENT JEFFERSON AND 


Wyoming, adding over 300,000 square 
miles of rich mineral and fertile agricul- 
tural lands to the national domain. 

- The expedition which explored this 
‘tno man’s land’’ was sent out under 





THOMAS JEFFERSON. 
THE EXPLORERS OF 
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the leadership of Captains Meriwether 
Lewis and William Clark, by President 
Thomas Jefferson in 1803, and reached 
the mouth of the Columbia river in 1805. 


MERIWETHER LEWIS. 
OREGON 


The city of Portland, numbering 125,- 


ooo inhabitants, is an ideal western 
American city. It is situated 110 miles 
from the Pacific ocean, on the Willa- 
mette river, at practically its confluence 
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with the famous Columbia. It is a com- 
mon sight to behold the heaviest draught 
vessels of all nationalities moored in the 
city’s magnificent harbor. Portland 


As Portland is the western terminus of 
four great transcontinental railways, and 
as the Willamette river is one of the 
boundaries of the centennial site, thus 

















OCEAN-GOING SHIPPING ON THE WILLAMETTE AND 
COLUMBIA RIVERS 


holds extensive commercial intercourse 
with the whole world, her chief export 
commodities being lumber, flour, grain 
and the products of innumerable salmon 
canneries located on the Columbia. 








enabling ocean steamers to discharge 
cargoes directly on the grounds facili~ 
ties for expeditiously and economically 
conveying, installing and maintaining 
exhibits at Portland are unparalleled. 
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SALMON FISHING IN THE COLUMBIA RIVER 
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CRATER LAKE, CASCADE MOUNTAINS, SOUTHERN OREGON 
Photograph copyright, 1908, by Kiser Broa, 
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WILLAMETTE FALLS, OREGON 


CITY, WHERE THE ELECTRIC POWER’ FOR PORTLAND'S 
FACTORIES IS GENERATED 

















HARVESTING ON AN EASTERN OREGON FARM 
Photograph Copyright, 1903, by Geo. M, Weister 
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AT. THE - BND: OF THE. MARCH 


By E. CRAYTON McCANTS 


ANDERSON, SOUTH CAROLINA 


T was night. The mid-Winter wind 

sweeping through the streets of the 
town shrieked in its fury and tugged at 
the casements and signs. From the 
heavens, out of the wrack of the driving 
clouds that hid the face of the’sky, there 
came with reckless force needle-like par- 
ticles of flying snow and hard, round 
pellets of sleet which rattled upon the 
icy pavements or crashed against wind- 
ows and doors. Obscured, swaying and 
tremulous, the storm-harried arc lights 
of the public ways but feebly withstood 
the dense and enveloping darkness 
which, hanging in its greatest intensity 
about the ‘‘court-house square,’’ now 
hid, now dimly revealed the looming, 
unlighted buildings, the bent and strug- 
gling trees, and a marble figure on a 
monument which stood in this open 
place. Elsewhere, in the suburbs and 
away on the northern streets, there was 
light and quick laughter and the foot- 
steps of hurrying men, but in the heart 
of this deserted spot there was no voice 
save that of the elements, naught human 
save the graven face of a man—the man 
on the monument. 

Grim and impassive, unmoved alike 
by the thrust of the blast or the bitter 
sting of the cold, the man on the monu- 
ment stood at his post on guard. A sol- 
dier he, and peering out through the 
blinding sleet he looked every inch the 
part. Girt were his loins with belt and 
bayonet, canteen and cartridge box, and, 
butt to earth and muzzle up, his musket 
upheld his hand. 

Six months before they had placed 
him there-—had the very good people of 
the town—amid speech-making and 
flowers, as a minister to their nourished 
pride and as an honor unto the dead. 
For the dead at least are safe. Age is 
not theirs, nor hunger nor thirst, and 


they come not asking alms. Wherefore 
for the dead white stones are carved and 
the roses and the laurels are brought. 

But the Summer had long since ended, 
and the Autumn, too, was past; and now 
at the foot of the shaft, hidden by the 
ice and the drifted snow, there lingered 
only dried stems and petals, a bit of 
ribbon, perhaps, and the skeleton wires 
of the wreaths whence all the blossoms 
were gone. 

But the man on the monument, like 
the dead for whom he stood, needed 
nothing, asked nothing. He stood at 
his post. What to him was vain adula- 
tion, and what was neglect to him? 

So, about the corners of the square 
the tempest screamed its wrath, and for 
a time there was no vestige of change. 
Once a carriage, the driver huddled 
and crouched beneath his robes, rolled 
hastily by, and again a shutter, wrung 
from its hinges, fell cornerwise upon the 
curb, there breaking harshly and splin- 
tering. For the rest, the writhing clouds 
swept on, the fitful lights faded and 
flared, the great trees struggled almost 
humanly and groaned under the stress 
and the strain. 

Then out of the dark tunnel of a 
street, buffeted this way and that and 
driven relentlessly, a man stepped into 
view—a real man this time, and one who 
lacked all the visible attributes of the 
figure upreared on the stone. Old, 
worn-out and poor, his face and his 
name were alike unknown, for his peo- 
ple had forgotten him. Once, on a day 
long ago, when the gray smoke was 
rising over Gettysburg, and the purple 
hills trembled to the roar of the unlim- 
bered guns, a nation had heard of him; 
but there was no danger now-—no charg- 
ing of squadrons or rattle of musketry. 
Nor was he a soldier tonight. He kept 
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no guard, he held no post; whence he 
came seemingly he knew not, and 
whither he went the storm refused 
utterly to say. No overcoat sheltered 
him as he walked; no rifle was his, 
or belt, or bayonet. His but the rags, 
the hunger, the weariness; his the 
turned-aside faces of the men whom he 
met, and the never ending strain of the 
cold. 

Stumbling but never halting, he 
stepped out upon the square, mutter- 
ing as he went. Already the good God 
and the cold had been merciful to him, 
already the temperature had benumbed 
his senses, already his mind groped 
vaguely in the dregs of old memories. 

Slowly he passed his hand across his 
chilled and dripping brow. The old 
plantation; the blazing fires; the tall 
piles of yellow corn, and the negroes 
singing in their cabins the songs of the 
harvest home. No— it could not be 
that. The cold never came there, nor 
sleeplessness, nor any great and bitter 
need. 

A great gust struck him and whirled 
him about. He started and opened his 
eyes. 

Dreaming? How tired he must have 
been thus to doze upon his feet. But 
he remembered now—he knew quite 
well where he was. At ‘‘sundown”’ the 
march had begun—the long forced march 
through the night and the blinding 
storm. Yonder hill was cut off; yonder 
Longstreet lay between the stone bridge 
and the ford. Yesterday had been but 
a skirmish, but at dawn the battle would 


THE QUESTION 
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begin. ‘‘Pass the infantry to the front!’’ 
So the order had come and Lee was 
waiting for them. 

On through the night—it was cold, but 
the ‘‘gray backs’? were moving. Just 
see the long, dark columns, the muskets 
and the bearded men! And yonder—a 
light in a distant building flashed bril- 
liantly, flickered and then went out— 
yonder in front were the picket lines 
and the fires of the enemy! What mat- 
tered the wind now; what mattered the 
snow? Jackson was up, and Stuart was 
coming, and at day-light the charge 
would be made. 

‘Steady, men, and keep on,’’ he 
urged. ‘‘Tired? Ay, so are we all, 
but it’s only a little way now—only a— 
little way.” 

His gaunt figure swayed and drooped ; 
he stumbled and recovered himself pain- 
fully. With sudden resolution he braced 
his feet, halted, stood stiffly erect, and 
touched the worn brim of his hat. 

‘‘Ah, a dark night, orderly,’’ he said 
very courteously. ‘‘I almost ran into 
you. The pickets? Yes, I made them 
out. Halt, men. Fall out! The trees 
will shelter us now—let us rest a bit 
while we may. Good night, orderly.— 
Tomorrow—yes, tomorrow—”’ 

He lurched forward a little space and 
came to the monument. Behind it the 
eddying wind had scooped a furrow in 
the snow. He looked at this gratefully 
and flung himself down therein. 

“So,’’ he murmured softly, “‘so! The 
place is fit—and—the end of the march 
—has—come!”’ 


OF THE HOUR 


( From the North American Review. ) 


There is no doubt that this matter of delegating the fixing of railway rates to a 
commission or court has been made by Mr. Roosevelt the question of the hour in 
the United States, and that the solution of the problem will be watched with lively 
interest in all those European countries where the railways are not owned and 


operated by the government. 
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LA BELLE MENKEN 


By CHARLES WARREN STODDARD 


Author of “South Sea Idyls”, “Exits and Entrances”, etc. 


CAMBRIDGE, 


T was away back in the early sixties: 

San Francisco, California, was not 
yet sixteen, but she was precocious, and 
her hot blood leaped from hearts that 
were not unfrequently pierced on the 
shortest possible notice by vengeful bul- 
let or stiletto. The town was billed 
with posters heralding the approach of 
“The Menken,’’ La Belle Menken, 


Adah Isaacs Menken, with her 
‘““Mazeppa” and “French Spy,’ two 
picturesque impersonations that she 


MASSACHUSETTS 


was destined to make world-famous. 

The windows of nearly every shop in 
the city framed a startling cartoon that 
caught the eye on the instant, and if the 
masculine observer was still heart-whole 
and fancy-free, it probably gave him 
something to think about for some time 
to come. 

It was the portrait of a young and 
beautiful woman that was turning the 
heads of the people just then. A strik- 
ing picture, it was, far out of the com- 











mon run in that day: a head of Byronic 
mold; a fair, proud throat, quite open 
to admiration, for the sailor collar that 
might have graced the wardrobe of the 
Poet-Lord was carelessy knotted upon the 
bosom with a voluminously flowing silk 
tie. The hair, black, glossy, short and 
curly, gave to the head, forehead and 
nape of the neck a half-feminine mascu- 
linity suggestive of the Apollo Belvedere. 

The eyes were what transfixed one at 
first sight, for they were not wholly 
human. Often they were referred to as 
those ‘‘intoxicated eyes’’; perhaps they 
were intoxicated once in a while; cer- 
tainly they were intoxicating so long as 
they chose to shed their almost lurid 
light upon the young and easily impres- 
sionable. This is how they affected 
Charles Reade, the novelist, in his 
maturity. In his memoir, the chapter 
entitled ‘Friends, Fautors and Favor- 
ites,’’ he says of the Menken: ‘A clever 
woman with beautiful eyes—very dark 
blue. A bad actress, but made a hit 
by playing ‘Mazeppa’ in tights. She 
played one scene in ‘Black Eyed Susan’ 
with true feeling. A trigamist, or quad- 
rigamist, her last husband, I believe, was 
John Heenan, the prize-fighter. Menken 
talked well and was very intelligent. She 
spoiled her looks off the stage with white 
lead, or whatever it is these idiots of 
women wear. She did not rouge, but 
played some deviltry with her glorious 
eyes, which altogether made her spectral. 
She wrote poetry. It was as bad as 
other peoples -- would have been worse 
if itcould. ‘Requiescat in pace.’ Good- 
ish heart. Loose conduct. Gone!”’ 

There is a bad epitaph for you; quite 
in the vein of Tom Carlyle. In sooth 
the ill repute of her fellow players could 
have hardly matched it. 


& 


The chief theater of the metropolis, 
Maguire’s Opera House, was packed to 


the tune of sixteen hundred and forty . 


dollars in coin on that first night, when 
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INKEN. 


MENKEN AS THE ARAB BOY IN “THE FRENCH 
spy” 
‘“Mazeppa,” apparently stripped to the 


buff, was lashed to a wild horse of Tar- 
tary that was really worthy of the name. 

There have been ‘‘Mazeppas’’ and 
‘*‘Mazeppas”’ in this wicked world of 
ours, all feminine and mostly fat—though 
I once saw Joe Jefferson play a burlesque 
‘**Mazeppa,’’ in that same opera house: 
clad in fleshings, he was lashed to 
a rocking-horse and pushed across the 
stage on castors. 

The average ‘‘Mazeppa’’ is about-as 
much as an ordinary horse can carry; 
the animal in his famous flight over the 
Mountains of the Moon ambles up an 
inclined tow-path as if he were on a 
pious pilgrimage, and his only fear is 
that he may not reach the ‘“‘flies”’ in sea- 
son to secure a succulent reward at the 
hands of the impending stable-boy. He 
comes of a family every member of which 
seems to have been born with a padded 
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MENKEN AS MAZEPPA 


back as flat as a table and as soft as 
a feather-bed. Not so the Menken’s 
fiery steed; he was a very spirited beast, 
evidently proud of the beauty and the 
bravery of his living burden. She loved 
him for the dangers he had passed with 
her and so, nightly and at the matinees, 
she risked her life that she might thrill 
her breathless audience and fill the 
pocket she had left behind her in her 
undressing room. 

Charles Henry Webb, poet and wit, 
said in his ‘‘Californian’’—the brightest 
weekly in the history of early California 
literature:—‘‘The Menken is unrivaled 
in her particular line— but it isn’t a 
clothes-line.”’ 

Garinents seemed almost to profane 
her, as they do a statue. She was statu- 
esque in the noblest sense of the word. 
It was impossible to think of her as 
being fleshly,or gross, or as even capable 
in anywise of suggesting a thought 


tinged with vulgarity. The moment she 
entered upon the scene she inspired it 
with a poetic atmosphere that appealed 
to one’s love of beauty, and satisfied it. 
She was the embodiment of physical 
grace. She possessed the lithe sinu- 
osity of body that fascinates us in the 
panther and the leopard when in motion. 
Every curve of her limbs was as appeal- 
ing as a line in a Persian love song. 
She was a vision of celestial harmony 
made manifest in the flesh—a living and 
breathing poem that set the heart to 
music and throbbed rhythmically to a 
passion that was as splendid as it was 
pure. 

I saw her as a boy, and she inspired 
in me an enthusiasm that found expres- 
sion in some youthful verses champion- 
ing her cause. She had been cried 
down by critics because she had lived 
a life that was to say the least unconven- 
tional. She had been insulted by low- 
minded brutes who were not worthy to 
loosen the thongs of her sandals. To 
the ‘‘‘prurient prudes’’ she had become 
a scorn anda hissing. I knew her story 
as it was known of men, but it did not 
appal me: it woke in me the pity that is 
akin to love. I am glad that it did 
then; I am glad that the memory of that 
emotion does even at this late day. 


& 


Adah, the subject of this sketch, was 
born in a little village on the shore of 
Lake Chartrain, near New Orleans, 
Louisiana, on the fifteenth of June, 
1835. Her father, Mr. James McCord, 
was a merchant in good standing, who 
died, leaving three children,,of whom 
Adah was the eldest. Adah’s father had 
always been an ardent admirer of Terpsi- 
chore, and almost as soon as they were 
able to toddle his children were placed 
in charge of a French dancing master. 
Mr. McCord died when Adah was seven 
years of age, leaving his family in strait- 
ened circumstances. The widow placed 
her two daughters in the ballet at the 
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French Opera House, 
New Orleans, where, as 
infant phenomena, they 
made a success. Later, 
with the  Monplaisir 
Troupe, Adah visited 
Havana and became so 
great a favorite that she 
was popularly known as 
the ‘Queen of the 
Plaza.’’ She played a 
brilliant engagement in 
the leading opera house 




















of the City of Mexico. 
She returned to New Orleans and retired from 
the stage, as was her wont at intervals, begin 
always divided against herself. 

In Galveston, Texas, in 1856, she married 
Alexander Isaacs Menken, a musician. She 
returned to the Varieties Theater, New Orleans, 
starring in ‘‘Fazio, or The Italian Wife’’; but 
again retired and began the study of sculpture 
in the studio of T. D. Jones, at Columbus, 
Ohio. Under the pen-name of ‘‘Indigina,’’ she 
published a volume of poems entitled ‘‘ Memo- 
ries.’’ She was on and off the stage at inter- 
vals, playing engagements in various compan- 
ies in many different cities, or devoting herself 
for a time to painting, poetry, or sculpture. 

Her husband having died, Menken was 
married, April 3, 1859, to John C. Heenan, 
a prize-fighter, known to the sporting world as 
“the Benicia Boy.’’ They were married by the 
Rev. J. S. Baldwin at 
the Rock Cottage, on 
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the Bloomingdale Road, 
near New York City; 
from him she was 
divorced in 1862, by 
an Indiana court. She 
married Robert H. 
Newell — at one time 
widely known as 
‘“‘Orpheus C. Kerr,” 
the humorist; was di- 
vorced from Mr. Newell 
in 1865. In 1866 she 
married Mr. James Bar- 








“THE CHILD OF THE SUN” clay, who survived her. 
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The Menken played 
engagements that may 
almost be called sensa- 
tional; they were great 
financial successes, cre- 
ated unbounded enthu- 
siasm and were the 
subject of sometimes 
violent discussion. As 
‘‘Mazeppa”’ her imper- 
sonation was brilliant and 
startling; as the Arab boy 





in “The French Spy,” 
she was the apotheosis 
of poesy. As William, a sailor, in “Black 
Eyed Susan,’’ even Charles Reade acknow- 
ledged her ability in ‘‘one scene.’’ The truth 
is the Menken’s William, a sailor, in that dear 
old obsolete, semi-melodramatic idyl of the 
Fleet, was a wonder; of course there never was 
anything like it on ship or shore. There 
never could have been anything like it to last 
more than a minute after the fall of the cur- 
tain. A sailor boy so dainty and delightful as 
this sweet William would have been devoured 
by the sweethearts in any port, or even petted 
to death by the crustacea on a desert island. 
However, the interesting fact remains that, as 
an embodiment of ali that was deliciously 
melancholy, melodious, and unmasculine, the 
memory of that particular Willam is immortal; 
and if such a sailor had ever sailed the 
enchanted seas in the age of fable he would 
probably have dragged 












MENKEN. 











the sirens of Scylla and 
Charybdis out of their 
scaly attenuations like 
boiled shrimps. 

In ‘*The Child of the 
Sun,” a play written for 
her by John Brougham, 
she was singularly pic- 
turesque; and in ‘‘Les 
Pirates de la Savanne,”’ 
a play written expressly 
for her Paris engage- 
ment by Ferdinand 








Dugue and Anicet 
Berugeois, and produced 


MENKEN AS WILLIAM 


IN 





“BLACK EYED SUSAN” 











at the Theater de la Gaite, she dazzled 
and delighted the natives. 

The Menken made her final exit from 
the stage of the world while photography 
was still in its infancy, yet she was con- 
stantly posing at the request of photog- 
raphers who were making little fortunes 
out of the sale of these pictures. Sar- 
ony, alone, took some hundreds of 
different poses, but the pictures are all 
small, of the old-fashioned carte de visit 
size, and they are but poor specimens of 
art. Those here reproduced have been 
in my possession forty years — save only 
the one of Dumas and Menken, which 
was taken three or four years later than 
the others. 

& 

That Adah Isaacs Menken was a 
woman of unusual talent is beyond ques- 
tion. She may not have been a genius, 
but her. nature was of that difficult sort 
that is near allied to the madness of 
genius. She proved this in everything 
she said or wrote or did. Her chirog- 
raphy advertises the fact; and if the 
handwriting of a person is the index to 
his character, hers was one to call forth 
the sympathy of all Christian souls. It 
has been thus interpreted by a friend, at 
my request:—Nature gave her the joy of 
sensations; to all the senses she re- 
sponded easily, and each thrilled her; 
a creature of real refinement; possessed 
of much natural delicacy — yet with mo- 
ments when the physical got the better 
of the spiritual; tactful, sincere, witty, 
with an appreciation of the ludicrous, 
and liking to chaff a little; not without 
a touch of coquetry; of quick percep- 
tion, sometimes arriving at profound 
truths as by a short cut—intuitively; 
kind, generous, simple, unaffected, but 
with profound and lofty emotions and 
at times almost mystical; unaffected, yet 
occasionally having an air of affectation. 
A natural capacity for taking pains; fond 
of detail, all her impersonations show- 
ing clever conceptions carefully carried 
out. Prone to melancholy; not easily 
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hopeful; possessing a grace in repose as 
satisfying to the eye as a chef-d’-oeuvre 
in sculpture. One seer pronounced her 
the victim of a deeply religious and 
spiritual nature perpetually at war with 
the flesh that overwhelmed it. 

Her bosom friend, Ada Clare, known 
in the palmy days at Pfaff’s as the 
‘‘Queen of Bohemia,’’ told me that once 
when she wished to walk with the Men- 
ken, who was about to take her after- 
noon promenade, the latter said to her: 
*“No, dear! do not be seen in public 
with me; you have to establish your 
reputation in this place and to be seen 
with me might hurt it.”’ 


a& 


Once she sang in this strain: 


MYSELF 

Now I gloss my face with laughter, and 
sail my voice on with the tide. 

Decked in jewels and lace, I laugh be- 
neath the gas-light’s glare, and quaff 
the purple wine. 

But the minor-keyed soul is standing 
naked and hungry upon one of hea- 
ven’s high hills of light. 

Standing and waiting for the blood of 
the feast! 

Starving for one poor word! 

Waiting for God to launch out some 
beacon on the boundless shores of this 
Night. 

Shivering for the uprising of some soft 
wing under which I may creep, lizard- 
like, to warmth and rest. 

Waiting! Starving and shivering. 

Still. I trim my white bosom with crimson 
roses; for none shall see the thorns. 

I bind my aching brow with a jeweled 
crown, that none shall see the iron one 
beneath. 

My silver-sandaled feet keep impatient 
time to the music, because I cannot 
be calm. 

I laugh at earth’s passion-fever of Love; 
yet I know that God is near to the 
soul on the hill, and hears the cease- 
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less.ebb and flow of a hopeless love, 
through all my laughter. 

But if:I can cheat my heart with the old 
comfort, that love can be forgotten, is 
it not better? 

After all, living is but to play a part! 

* * * * 


Yet through all this I know that night 
will roll. back from the still, gray plain 
of heaven, and that my triumph. shall 
rise sweet with the dawn! 

When these mortal mists shall unclothe 
the world, then shall I be known as 
I am! 

When I dare be dead and buried behind 
a wall of wings, then shall he know 
me! 

When this world shall fall, like some old 
ghost, wrapped in the black skirts of 
the wind, down into the fathomless 
eternity of fire, then shall souls uprise! 

When God shall lift the frozen seal from 
struggling voices, then shall we speak! 

When the purple and gold of our inner 
natures shallbe lifted up in the Eter- 
nity of Truth, then will love be mine! 

I can wait! 


Thus she. stormed high heaven, or 
bewailed her fate in rhapsodies that 
sometimes verge upon frenzy and some- 
times seem’the despairing cry of a lost 
and loving soul. 

Her imagination was of a lurid cast; it 
had feasted upon and echoed the wild 
and wayward rhythm of the Psalms of 
David and Walt Whitman’s ‘‘Leaves of 
Grass.’’ -In her little book of verses 
‘‘Infelicia,’’ there ‘are few lines that are, 
not more’or less inflated, some that are 
truly noble, .and. some that are poor 
enough. This volume of one hundred 
and twenty-four pages was dedicated to 
Charles Dickens ‘‘by permission’’; the 
permission gracefully granted in an auto- 
graph letter was reproduced in facsimile 
as a frontispiece to the first edition of 
the poems, but afterward suppressed: 

It ran as follows: 





Gab’s HILL PLACE, 
HIGHAM BY ROCHESTER, KENT. 


Monday, Twenty-first October, 1867. 


Dear Miss Menken: 

I. shall have : great . pleasure 
in accepting your dedication, and I 
thank you for your portrait as a 
highly remarkable specimen of pho- 
tography. 

I also thank you for the verses 
enclosed in your note. Many such 
enclosures come to me, but few so 
pathetically written, and fewer still 
so modestly sent. Faithfully yours, 

CHARLES DICKENS. 


That Adah Menken could write simply 
and sweetly is evidenced by the follow- 
ing lines which she very kindly wrote for 
me in an old-fashioned album, the pride 
of my youth. They are written in a hand 
that is highly characteristic: a free hand 
of large swinging curves flowing bravely 
from a stubby quill; the i’s dotted with 
bullets, the t’s crossed with javelins, the 
flourish after her signature as long and 
elaborately curlicued as the whip-lash of 
a Wild West cow-boy. 


THE POET 


The poet’s noblest duty is, 
Whatever theme he sings, 

To draw the soul of beauty forth 
From unconsidered things. 


That, howso’er despised may be 
The humblest form of earth, 
His kindly sympathy may weave 

A halo round its birth. 
For deepest in creation’s midst 
The rarest treasure lies, 
And deeper than all science delves 
May reach the poet’s eyes. 


And, with poetic instinct fired, 
He finds his greatest art 
In raising Nature’s hidden gems 
To set them in his art. 
A. I. MENKEN. 
a 


Menken made many friends among the 
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THE FAMOUS PHOTOGRAPH OF MENKEN AND DUMAS, THE ELDER, 
TAKEN FOR PRIVATE CIRCULATION ONLY, BUT IMITATED AND 
CARICATURED AND SOLD EVERYWHERE IN PARIS 
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literary and artistic celebrities of Lon- 
don and Paris. It was rumored that the 
poet Swinburne and many of the lesser 
literary lights of London had fallen under 
her spell. After her death, when in- 
famous libels were printed freely and her 
name became a jest on the lips of 
scoffers, more than one clergyman stood 
up in indignation to utter a protest in 
the name of chivalry and of common 
humanity. 
& 

It is easy to‘lose one’s reputation in 
the glare of the footlights. If they were 
to turn their blinding rays upon the in- 
quisitive throngs in the pit, the boxes 
or the gallery, how many revelations 
would add interest to the inner lives of 
our nameless neighbors. 

As for the much discussed photograph 
of Menken and Dumas, the elder, the 
only original is here reproduced. Its 
history is this: They were photographed 
for their own pleasure and for the pleas- 
ure of their friends, and the picture was 
never intended for publication.. Some- 
one obtained a copy—no copies were 
for sale—and finding a man and woman 
with figures resembling the originals, 
these were posed like lay figures in 
several attitudes, some of them quite in- 
decent; faces of Dumas and Menken 
were attached to the figures, the whole 
rephotographed and the copies offered 
to the public. The shops were flooded 
with them and though an effort was made 
to suppress them, it was decided by the 
courts that they came under the head of 
caricatures and the sale went on. 

All this breathes of the days that are 
no more. Then came the story of a 
great feast that ended with a fatality. It 
was told how, bereft of friends, sick and 
in poverty, the wasted body of the Men- 
ken was borne to a nameless grave, fol- 
lowed only by the noble animal that had 
played his part so many times with her 
in ‘‘Mazeppa,”’ and one servant who was 
faithful unto death. 


This was in no wise the case. Adah 
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Isaacs Menken died peacefully in the 
Paris that she loved, on the tenth of 
August, 1868, attended by the ministers 
of her adopted faith, the Jewish. 

So, many years ago, passed from 
mortal vision all that was known to the 
pleasure-loving public as La Belle Men- 
ken. For a little time her body lay in 
the stranger’s burying-ground at Pere la 
Chaise, but later it was removed to 
Mont Parnasse cemetery, where it now 
lies, a handful of dust, hidden away in 
an obscure corner; and above it, cut in 
marble, as she desired that it should be, 
her final appeal to her Creator, her fare- 
well to the uncharitable world—her last 
word— 


“THOU’ KNOWEST!’’ 
: as 


I want to add to this tribute. some- 
thing of her own; something as charac- 
teristic as anything she ever gave to 
the reading world. It was, of course, 
not intended for publication, but I feel 
sure she will forgive since it so pathetic- 
ally appeals to all who would believe in 
her goodness: 

*“My Poet— 

‘*Your letter and poems came just 
today, when kind and _ beautiful 
things were so much needed in my 
heart. That letter and your thrill- 
ing poems have fulfilled their mis- 
sion: I am lifted out of my sad, 
lonely self, and reach my heart up 
to the affinity of the true, which is 
always the beautiful. 

‘‘T am not in the condition to tell 
you all the impressions your poems 
have made upon me. I have today 
fallen into the bitterness of a sad, 
reflective and desolate mood. You 
know I am alone, and that I work, 
and without sympathy; and that the 
unshrined ghosts of wasted hours 
and of lost loves are always tugging 
at my heart. 


‘*I know your soul! It has met 
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mine somewhere in the starry high- 
way of thought. You must often 
meet me, for I am a vagabond of 
fancy without name or aim. I was 
born a dweller in tents; a reveler in 
the ‘tented habitation of war’; 
consequently, dear poet, my views 
of life and things are rather dis- 
reputable in the eyes of the ‘just’. 
I am always in bad odor with peo- 
ple who don’t know me, and startle 
those who do. Alas! 

*<T am a fair classical scholar, not 
a bad linguist, can paint a respect- 
able portrait of a good head and 
face, can write a little and have 
made successes in sculpture; but 
for all these blind instincts for art, 
I am still a vagabond, of no use to 
anyone in the world — and never 
shall be. People always find me 
out and then find fault with God 
because I have gifts denied to them. 
I cannot help that. The body and 
the soul don’t fit each other; they 
are always in a ‘scramble.’ I have 
long since ceased to contend with 
the world; it bores me horribly; 
nothing but hard work saves me 
from myself. 

‘*T send you a treasure: the por- 
trait and autograph of my friend, 
Alexander Dumas. Value it for his 
sake, as well as for the sake of the 
poor girl he honors with his love. 
O! how I wish that you could know 
him! You could understand his 
great soul so well—the King of Ro- 
mance, the Child of Gentleness and 
Love: take him to your heart for- 
ever! 

“In a few days I shall see him, 
and then a pleasant hour shall be 
made by reading in my weak trans- 
lation what I like best in your poems. 
We always read and analyze our 
dearest friends — but Alexander 
is too generous to be critical. 

“I shall not remain here long. 
Vienna is detestable beyond expres- 


sion. Ah! my comrade; Paris is, 

after all, the heart of the world. 

Know Paris and die. 

“And now, farewell! Let me try 
to help you with my encouragement 
and the best feelings of my heart. 
Think of me. I am with you in 
spirit. Your future is to be glorious. 
Heaven bless you. Infelex, 

MENKEN.” 
& 

It is perhaps not surprising that a let- 
ter of this character, whether it was the 
spontaneous outpouring of an impulsive 
and ingenuous heart, or merely the pose 
of an artful woman who courted admira- 
tion and would have it at any cost, 
should touch the vanity of a young fellow 
barely out of his teens and swear him 
her liege forever. I believe that it was 
a generous spirit that prompted the writ- 
ing of it; I know that her delicate flat- 
tery did not hurt him in the least, 
though she was at that time one of the 
most famous women of the world, the 
bright, particular star dazzling two con- 
tinents, and he merely an aspiring poet- 
aster. On the contrary, it inspired him 
to nobler efforts and filled him with 
a longing to achieve something worthy 
of her praise. 

When the news of her sudden and 
untimely taking off was borne across the 
sea, there was grief profound in at least 
one breast, by the shore of the far Paci- 
fic, and his lute was touched with a 
trembling hand. 

His lines were not worthy of her, nor 
of anyone else; they were but a poor 
echo of Tennyson who was then his lord 
and master, but he had not yet forsworn 
the gentle art; he was not the reformed 
poet that he later on became, and per- 
haps nothing could better prove his wis- 
dom in that-voluntary reformation than 
the lines themselves—so here they are: 


LA BELLE MENKEN 


“THE BODY AND THE SOUL DO NOT 
FIT EACH OTHER.” 
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Poor martyr-soul, that was condemned Now half the world will scorn thy fate, 
To penitence and wilful strife That feared the triumph of thy face; 
Through painful and ungrateful life — Nor matched thee in thy matchless 

To feasting in a prayerless cell. grace — 

‘ni ‘ But hated with a bigot’s hate. 

To solemn ways unreconciled ; 

By passion tempted and betrayed; Now dumb within thy shroud of snow, 
Thus early does thy beauty fade, They turn upon thee to defame, 
O, lily fretted and defiled! And cover thee with boundless shame, 
‘ And smite thee with a coward blow. 
O, tropic blossom, tempest-tost! ; 
Thy regal presence is at last But whoso hath a spirit free 
Dethroned before a freezing blast, From earthly taint, will not despise 
And all thy loveliness is lost; The penitence that floods thine eyes— 


And all thy splendid forces spent; mniceiieesthdinnamiaianiantl 


And where thou fallest there shall And never he whose faith is sure 


die As was thy love, beyond control, 
Thy fatal gift of witchery — Shall find a stain upon thy soul 
O, wondrous life of discontent! Or cry thee to the world impure! 


AvuGustT, 1868. 


THE SHATTERED CUP 


By J. M. WHITTAKER 


DENTON, TEXAS 


AS that to be my only taste of bliss, — 
That one sip at the goblet’s glowing rim; 

Upon my lips the white foam’s phantom kiss, 
That chary hint of sweets below the brim, 

Ere in my clumsy hand the chalice burst? 
Was that the cup distilled and kept for me 

Since time began? And must I go athirst 
Through all the long, long yéars tha: are to be? 


Yet he that slowly quaffs his sun-blest draught, 
Wastes pity for the dregs upon my head, 

The death-deep scars by falling fragments wrought, 
The crystal shards and wine-stains on the sand: 

He cannot know that I would not exchange 
That brief taste for the full cup that he drains. 














THE WITCH-CROW AND BARNEY BYLOW 


A MODERN FAIRY TALE FOR OUR BOYS AND GIRLS 


By JAMES BALL NAYLOR 


MALTA, OHIO 


( Publication of this story was begun in January.) 


III 


ARNEY watched the marvelous crow 

until it disappeared among the forest 
trees. Then he pinched himself to see 
if he was awake, and was rather sur- 
prised to find that he was. Next he 
turned and looked at the declining sun. 
It was just sinking from sight behind 
the western hills, and long, lank shadows 
sprawled along the dusty road, mis- 
shapen and grotesque. 

“T must be moving on,” the lad mur- 
mured to himself, a catch in his voice. 

“T_T almost wish I hadn’t run away 
from home. I’m hungry and tired; but 
I don’t know where I’m to find supper 
and bed. I can’t go back, though; I 
can’t—I won’t!’’ 

He set his teeth, squeezed back the 
tears that would come into his eyes, and 
resolutely set forward. 

“This penny I bless; 
You’ll never have more— 
And you’ll never have less! ’’ 


He whispered the doggerel rhyme to 
himself as he wearily plodded along. 

‘‘Confound the old Witch-Crow!’’ he 
muttered angrily. ‘‘She was just fooling 
with me. The idea of giving me a rusty 
old penny, and saying I’d never have 
more and I’d never have less! Of 
course she was just fooling —just teasing 
me—just making sport of me. Well, 
I’1] show her whether I won’t have less! 
I’ll throw the hateful old penny away.’’ 

He took the paltry coin from his 
pocket and flung it far among the tall 
weeds of the roadside. 
s “There!’’ he said with a grin—for the 
moment forgetting that he was weary, 
hungry and homesick. ‘‘I’ve got less 
now, I guess. My! It’s getting dusk. I 


must find something to eat, and a place 
to sleep.’’ 

He commenced to whistle, to keep up 
his spirits. Immediately he felt better; 
and threw back his head, jauntily cocked 
his hat over one eye, thrust his hands 
deep into his pockets, and swaggered 
along — striving to make himself believe 
that he was very brave and cheerful. 

But on a sudden he stopped stock-still 
in his tracks and slowly withdrew his 
right hand from his pocket. Between 
thumb and finger he held another penny. 

‘Well, if that don’t beat everything! ”’ 
he gasped. “I thought I threw that 
penny away; I did throw it away, surely. 
Maybe I’m mistaken, though; that old 
Witch-Crow has muddled me up so. 
Well, I’ll throw it away this time, all 
right. There!” 

He flung the coin into an adjoining 
field. Then, slowly and cautiously, he 
he again explored the depths of his right 
hand pocket—and brought forth another 
penny. 

‘‘Gee!’’ he ejaculated explosively. 
‘‘Well, I’ll try it again. Here goes!”’ 

The third coin quickly followed the 
second—scaring a quail from its nest 
and sending it whirring away in the 
gathering dusk. 

“T’ve heard of fellows having money 
to throw at the birds,’’ Barney giggled. 
‘“‘T guess I must be one of those chaps. 
Here’s another penny —and there it 
goes; and here’s another one—and there 
it goes. Every time I throw away one, 
there’s another in my pocket — and 
always in the pocket the Witch-Crow 
dropped the first one into. Now I know 
what she meant by saying I’d never 
have less than a penny. But what did 
she mean by saying I’d never have 
more? I suppose she meant that just 
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one penny at a time would come into 
iny pocket. That’s it. She couldn’t 
mean anything else; because I might 
find money, or earn it. Then I’d have 
more than a penny, of course. What a 
silly joke to play on a fellow! Nobody 
but a witch would do such a thing. I 
never did take much stock in witches; 
and I don’t take any now. Old White 
Feather! ‘That’s what I’ll call her—the 
mean old thing; I don’t care how disre- 
spectful it is. Just because I said I’d 
like always to have money in my pocket, 
no matter how much I might spend, she 
played this mean trick on me. But it’s 
getting dark; I must hurry on and find 
supper and bed somewhere.”’ 

He meant to stop at the next farm- 
house and ask for food and shelter; but 
the house and surroundings, in the 
gathering darkness, looked gloomy and 
uninviting. So he slipped past silently. 
From a wayside tree he procured a few 
ill-flavored apples, and munched them 
as he went along. At the next house he 
stopped and opened the gate leading 
into the yard. A _ great shaggy dog 
barked and growled threateningly at 
him. Barney shut the gate with a bang 
and hurried on. At the third place he 
tried,the farmer and his wife were noisily 
quarreling, and the children were crying. 
Barney listened a moment at the open 
door, then slipped away in the darkness. 
At last, worn out and thoroughly dis- 
couraged, he crept into a barn, climbed 
the ladder to the mow, and cuddled down 
in the sweet new hay. Quickly he fell 
into a deep sleep of utter exhaustion, his 
head upon his arm and his cheeks wet 
with tears. 

In the after part of the night a storm 
came up. The lightning flashed wick- 
edly; the thunder boomed and crashed; 
the rain fell in torrents. The uproar 
wakened Barney and frightened him, 
but he was so tired and sleepy that he 
immediately fell asleep again. 

The sun was an hour high when Bar- 
ney crept from his couch and emerged 
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from the barn. The landscape had had 
a refreshing bath, and looked green and 
beautiful, and the birds were singing 
and chirping cheerily. Barney’s fears 
and homesickness had gone with the 
night, his courage had returned; but he 
was hungry-—so hungry. 

“I’m going to try at this house for 
something to eat,” he communed with 
himself. ‘‘I’m almost famished.” 

He washed his hands and face in the 
cistern-trough at the corner of the barn, 
combed his tousled hair with his fingers, 
and stood thinking. 

‘‘What if they ask me to pay for my 
breakfast—what’ll I do?’’ he thought. 
‘‘Oh, I know! Every time I take a 
penny from my pocket, there’s another 
one there, so I’ll just count out a lot of 
them and have them ready.” 

He put his right hand into his pocket, 
brought out the penny he found there, 
and placed it in his left palm. Quickly 
he again sent his hand fishing for 
another coin; but it came forth empty. 

‘*Why, there’s no penny in my pocket 
this time! ’’ he exclaimed aloud. ‘What 
does that mean? Oh, I see! ‘You'll 
never have more’; and I’d be having 
more, if I had one in my hand and one 
in my pocket. Well, I’Jl lay this one on 
the curb of the cistern, and see how 
that’ ll work.’’ 

He did so, and found another penny 
in his pocket. He continued to extract 
them and lay them one by one on the 
cistern curb. When he had twenty or 
more, he said: 

“‘That’s enough to pay for a breakfast, 
I suppose. I'll put them in my left 
pocket, and have them ready.”’ 

He tried to gather up the row of 
coins; but the first he touched disap- 
peared before his eyes—melted into thin 
air, as it seemed—and was gone. 

‘Well, I’ll—be—doggoned!’”’ Barney 
muttered under his breath. 

He was perplexed—astounded. After 
momentary hesitation and thought, he 
tried again, and kept on trying. One by 
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one the pennies as he touched them 
melted into nothingness. 

“Pshaw!”’ he grumbled. ‘‘I don’t 
like to have such a mean old witch-trick 
played on me. I wonder if it'll be the 
same with any other money I get — melt 
out of my fingers as soon as I touch it, 
like a snowflake. If that’s the way the 
thing’s going to do, I’ll never have more 
than a penny, sure enough—no matter if 
I work my hands off; no matter if I in- 
herit a fortune. I think it’s mean — 
mean as dirt! ”’ 

Then, in spite of his irritation, he 
laughed. 

“Gee! 
cashier in a bank? 
cern in a week,”’ 

Sobering, he went on musingly: ‘‘ But 
breakfast I must have, and right away; 
and I’m going to this house to get it. 
If they ask me for pay, I’ll have to give 
them a cent at a time. Maybe they’ll 
think me crazy, and set the dog on me— 
I don’t know.’’ 

He crossed the road to the farmhouse, 
went around to the kitchen, and timidly 
knocked upon the half-open door. 

‘‘Good mornin’,’’ said the motherly- 
woman who appeared in the door- 
way. ‘*What are you doin’ so far away 
from home so early in the mornin’ ?”’ 

‘*How do you know I’m far away from 
home?’’ Barney returned, wondering 
how the woman guessed the truth so 
quickly and exactly. 

‘*W’y,”’ she answered, smiling, “that’s 
easy enough. I know all the boys for 
several miles around, and you don’t 
belong in this neighborhood. You slept 
in our barn-mow last night, didn’t you?’”’ 

‘*Y-e-s,’’ the boy admitted, still more 
surprised. ‘‘But how did you know 
that? ’’ 

The woman laughed good-naturedly. 

‘*There’s hayseed upon your clothes,’’ 
she said; ‘then I saw you washin’ at the 
cistern-trough. You’ve run away from 
home, too; nobody would be away from 
home, dressed as you are, unless he’d 


Wouldn’t I make a great 
I’d break the con- 


4g! 


run away. And you didn’t have any 
supper—you look hollow and weak—and 
you want your breakfast.’’ 

‘‘That’s what I do,’’ Barney assented 
heartily. 

Again the woman laughed; and the 
boy smiled in sympathy. 

**Well, we had breakfast by lamp- 
light,’? she went on; ‘‘the men folks 
have been off to the fields an hour or 
more. I can’t stop my work to get you 
a warm meal—you ought to have got up 
sooner; but I can give you a bowl of 
bread and milk.” 

“Oh, anything—just anything’ll do!’”’ 
Barney hastened to say. And he meant 
it; he felt that he was famishing. 

The woman set her arms akimbo and 
looked at the lad keenly. Once more 
she laughed, her fat sides shaking. 

**You’re not half as high-and-mighty 
about your breakfast this morning,’’ she 
remarked, ‘‘as you were about your 
meals at home; you’re eatin’ humble 
pie. Well, it’ll do you good; you'll 
know more of the world and its ways by 
the time you get ready to go back to your 
father and mother. Will you come into 
the kitchen to eat your bread and milk, 
or shall I bring it out to you?”’ 

“T’ll sit here on the step, if you 
please,’ Barney made reply. The 
woman brought out a large bowl of 
bread and milk, and returned to her 
duties indoors. The boy silently ate his 
repast. Then he arose and presented 
himself at the door, with spoon and 
empty bowl. 

‘*Will you have some more?’’ the 
woman inquired, taking the articles from 
his hands. ~ 

‘*No, thank you, ma’am,’”’ he replied. 
“T’ve had plenty; and I’m much 
obliged.” 

“*That’s all right,’’ smiled the woman. 
‘*Now let me give you a little advice, to 
help digest your breakfast: you’d better 
turn right around and go back to your 
parents. ”’ 

Barney shook his head. 
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“Yes you had,’’ the woman insisted. 
“You haven’t hardly any clothes—and 
no money, of course; and you won’t find 
everybody as obliging as I’ve been. 
You’d better go back home. What are 
you going to do without money? You—”’ 

‘‘But I’ve got money,”’ Barney inter- 
rupted her. “I can pay you for my 
breakfast, if you want me to.”’ 

“You’ve got money!’’ the woman 
cried sharply, a ring of suspicion in her 
voice. ‘‘Where did you get it? Let 
me see how much you have.”’ 

Barney drew a penny from his pocket 
and held it up between thumb and 
finger. 

‘Is that all you have? ’’ she asked. 

“VYes—no,’’ Barney stammered; “that 
is—I—I—” 

“Well, speak out, and tell the truth,” 
she commanded. 

“‘T_-I don’t know whether it’s all I’ve 
got, or not.’’ 

**You don’t know? ”’ — in evident per- 
plexity. 

“No, I don’t,”’ he replied. ‘‘I know 
it’s all I’ve got now; but you take this 
penny, and maybe I’ll find another one 
in my pocket.”’ 

‘“W’y—w’y, I can’t understand what 
you mean,”’ she exclaimed, completely 
mystified. 

But she took the coin, and the boy 
immediately brought forth another and 
placed it in her outstretched palm — and 
another, and another. 

‘‘Why don’t you hand them all out at 
once?’ she asked, puzzled and irritated. 

“Because there’s only one at a time 
in my pocket.” 

“Only one at a time in your pocket!”’ 
she gasped in amazement. ‘What do 
you mean? Explain yourself.”’ 

**T can’t explain,’’ Barney pouted. ‘‘I 
don’t understand the thing myself. 
There’s never more than one penny at 
a time in my pocket; when I take that 
out, there’s another one there. An old 
crow, or witch, or crow-witch, or witch- 
crow—or something of the kind, blessed 
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a penny, or cursed it—or something like 
that—and gave it to me; and now I can 
never have more than a penny, and I 
can never have less. You keep what I’ve 
given you; for if I take them they all 
melt away to nothing.”’ 

The woman stood and stared—first at 
the boy, then at the money in her hand. 
After a little, she smiled pityingly and 
said: 

‘*You poor boy! I don’t know what 
ails you, but you’re awfully wrong in 
your head some way — talking about 
crows and witches, and blessin’s and 
curses. Come in here, and lie down 
and rest. I’ll keep you here till the 
men folks come to dinner. Then we'll 
send you back to your people, if we can 
find them; if not, we’ll send you to an 
asylum, to get well. Come on in. But 
what’s your name? You'd better tell 
me right now, before you forget it; folks 
goin’ crazy are liable to forget their 
names. What is yours?” 

Barney began to back off, without 
making answer, a startled expression 
upon his freckled face, and fear quick- 
ening his pulses. 

‘*Here—none of that! ”’ 
cried, making a grab at him. 

But he nimbly eluded her grasp, 
dodged around the corner of the house, 
and was off like a shot up the hot high- 
way. And he did not pause to draw 
breath until he was several hundred 
yards from the premises. 

‘*T’}] bet I don’t try to make any more 
explanations,’’ he mused as he journeyed 
onward. ‘That woman thought me 
crazy; and that’s what anybody else 
would think. My! but I had a narrow 
escape! ”’ 

Just before noon he came to the sum- 
mit of a high ridge overlooking a broad 
river valley; and there, at his feet it 
appeared, lay the city he sought. 


IV 
Barney descended to the valley; and 
was in the suburbs of the city. Along 


the woman 
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the residence streets he sauntered, ad- 
miring the beautiful flower beds and 
velvety lawns, and marveling at the pala- 
tial residences. He was hungry; but he 
could not summon up courage to call at 
any of the fine houses and ask for food. 
Sidewalks and pavements were hot to 
his bruised and tired feet, and soon he 
found himself picking his way from one 
shady spot to another, and limping pain- 
fully. At last he seated himself upon 
a bench in a little park and drowsed and 
nodded—lulled by the tinkle of a spark- 
ling fountain near at hand. 

It was mid-afternoon when he finally 
roused himself and again set off toward 
the heart of the city. He had no well 
defined purpose in mind. He was an 
alien in an alien land, and he had no 
idea what he was going to do, or what 
was to become of him. 

An hour’s steady walking brought him 
into the business section of the great 
town. Trolley cars were whizzing and 
buzzing along their shining tracks; vans, 
cabs and all sorts of lighter vehicles were 
rumbling and jolting over the cobble- 
stones. A steady stream of people was 
flowing along the sidewalks and trickling 
in and out of the big buildings; and 
everything was hustle and bustle, and 
hurry and worry. The crowd seemed 
mad with desire to go somewhere or to 
do something, but Barney could not 
make out what it was all about. At any 
rate, he decided the excitement was not 
occasioned by his advent, for no one 
gave him the least attention. 

He had been in the city two or three 
times before, and now he recognized 
afew familiar landmarks. But all the 
rest was confusion—chaos absolute—and 
the country lad felt that he was an in- 
truder in the stirring hive, and the 
thought overwhelmed him with sicken- 
ing fear and dread. 

He sought to get away from the rush 
and clamor. Down a side street he 
went, on and on, out of the congested 
quarter. When he had escaped from 
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the mad whirlpool and was in quieter 
waters, figuratively speaking, he felt 
more sane, and his courage in a measure 
returned. 

Just across the street he saw a restau- 
rant; and he went over and stood in 
front of the open door, looking in. It 
was a grand place with tile floor and rich 
furnishings. The sight of food — the 
smell of it—tantalized the boy, but he 
ruefully regarded his bare brown feet and 
soiled, countryfied clothes and moved 
slowly away. j 

On the next corner was a fruit-stand; 
and there he stopped. 

‘*How—how much are those oranges?”’ 
he asked hesitatingly. 

‘*Five-a cent-a,’’ the Italian replied, 
smiling and rubbing his hands. 

‘I'll take one,” said Barney, and he 
counted out five pennies, one at a time. 

**You give-a penny one-a time,’’ the 
fruit vender laughed; ‘‘you no like-a 
let-a loose money. What-a more?” 

**How much are those bananas? ”’ 

‘*Five-a cent-a.’’ 

‘*Apiece?”’ Barney inquired, his native 
shrewdness prompting the question. 

‘‘No—no!’’ the Italian hastened to 
say. ‘‘Five-a cent-a two.” 

The swarthy-skinned fellow was afraid 
he was going to miss a sale. 

Barney decided to take two, and again 
laid out five pennies. 

“You got-a heap-a penny,” the for- 
eigner chuckled; ‘‘maybe you rob-a de 
bank.”’ 

Barney did not appreciate the man’s 
sally of wit; and silently moved away, 
peeling and eating his fruit as he went. 
All the afternoon he sauntered about, 
from one street to another, regaling him- 
self with sweetmeats—and drenching 
his stomach with soda water and ginger 
beer. When he was full to repletion, he 
dropped down upon the steps of a public 
building, heaved a deep sigh of weari- 
ness—if not of complete satisfaction and 
content—and murmured: 

“Well, this isn’t so bad, after all. 
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I’ve got money to buy some of the things 
I’ve always wanted, anyhow. I guess 
I can’t make much complaint against 
old White Feather. I don’t need any 
supper, that’s sure; I’m full and running 
over. My! haven’t I eaten a lot of 
stuff! I wonder if it’ll make me sick. 
But I ought to have a place to sleep. 
Of course it’s warm enough to lie out 
doors; but I don’t like to doit. I can’t, 
in this big place—I’m afraid! I'l] have 
to try some of the hotels; I don’t know 
where else to go. But I don’t suppose 
they’ll take me in; I’ve heard father say 
they won’t keep anybody that hasn’t 
baggage of some kind. And I haven’t 
any duds on my back, hardly, let alone 
having a trunk or valise full. I don’t 
know what to do.’’ 

Elbows upon knees and chin in palms, 
he sat meditating. People passed to and 
fro on the sidewalk and up and down 
the stone steps on which the puzzled 
urchin sat; but they gave him no atten- 
tion, and he was barely aware of their 
presence. He was thinking of many 
things—but of home, principally. 

A stylishly dressed young lady in a 
pony phaeton drew up to the curb. 
Barney roused himself and observed her. 
She sprang nimbly to the ground and 
tripped across the sidewalk to the steps. 
But the ponies began to stamp and paw 
restlessly, and she paused. 

Turning to Barney and 
sweetly, she said: 

“Will you mind them for me? 
be gone but a few minutcs.”’ 

“Yes, ma’am,’”’ Barney replied, rising 
with what alacrity his full stomach and 
stiffened limbs would permit, and mov- 
ing to the ponies’ heads. 

True to her promise, the young lady 
was gone but a short time. On her 
return she thanked the lad and proffered 
him a quarter. 

‘*I—I don’t want to take it,’’ he mur- 
mured, thrown into confusion by her 
gracious manner and winsome smile. 

‘*What—you don’t want to take it?’’ 


smiling 


I'll 
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she laughed. 
city then.”’ 

“No, ma’am; I’m from the country.”’ 

“TI thought so,’’ she smiled. ‘‘ Well, 
take the money; you’ve earned it.”’ 

Barney, rather reluctantly, for he felt 
it was too much for so small a service, 
put out his hand to receive the coin, but 
no sooner did it touch his fingers than 
it disappeared. 

The boy stood stupidly staring at his 
calloused palm, and the young lady 
stood staring at the boy. 

“Did you drop it? ’’ she asked. 

Barney continued to stare blankly at 
his hand, and made no reply. 

‘*Did you drop the money — the quar- 
ter?’’ she repeated, touching his arm to 
rouse him. 

“No, I—I don’t think I did,’”’ he blun- 
dered. 

“You don’t think you did? ’’— In evi- 
dent surprise and wonderment.—‘‘ Don’t 
you know whether you dropped it?” 

**No, I don’t!’’ Barney muttered sul- 
lenly. 

‘*If you didn’t drop it, what became 
of it?’’ 

**T don’t know.”’ 

‘**Look here!”’ she cried, giving him 
a little shake. ‘“‘You’re not a ctupid 
boy—a dunce. If you didn’t drop that 
quarter I gave you, where is it? Are 
you trying to play a trick upon me—to 
get me to give you another? ”’ 

‘*No, I’m not!’’ Barney answered in- 
dignantly, looking her squarely in the 
face. 

The young lady silently searched his 
countenance for a few moments, then 
she remarked: 

‘‘Well, it’s very strange—very strange, 
indeed. I believe you’re honest—I be- 
lieve you’re telling me the truth. You 
must have dropped the coin. It didn’t 
fall into your pocket, or lodge in the 
folds of your clothing? ”’ 

Barney shook his head, with difficulty 
repressing a smile at her earnest per- 
plexity. 


“You don’t belong in the 
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“‘Then it’s on the ground,”’ she said. 
“‘Let’s look for it.”’ 

She began to move about, slightly 
stooping and scanning the pavement a 
her feet. Barney joined her in the hunt, 
though he felt it was useless. The coin 
was not to be found. 

‘‘Well,’’ she murmured at last, giving 
up the search, ‘‘it’s only a quarter—and 
I don’t care for the money; but I would 
like to know where it went.”’ 

‘So would I!’’ Barney whispered 
under his breath. 

‘‘However,’’ the young lady con- 
tinued, thrusting her gloved fingers into 
her purse, ‘‘here’s another quarter for 
you.”’ 

“‘T won’t take it,’’ the boy said stur- 
dily. 

‘*You won’t!’’—in complete astonish- 
ment. 

‘*No, ma’am, I won’t.’’ 

‘*Why?”’ she inquired. 

Barney was silent. 

“Why won’t you take it—because I 
questioned your honesty? Is that it?” 

Barney shook his head. 

“Well, you’re an odd boy, and an 
honest one; I know it now. But tell me 
why you won’t take this quarter. Why 
won’t you? ”’ 

‘*You’ve paid me once — that’s reason 
enough,’”’ Barney answered. 

‘*But you haven’t got the quarter I 
gave you, so it can do you no good.” 

‘‘Neither would this one do any good,”’ 
Barney replied dejectedly. 

**Would you lose it, too? ”” 

**Yes, I suppose so.”’ 

‘“‘Do you lose all the money you get? ’’ 
she inquired with keen interest. 

‘‘I—I guess I lose it; something be- 
comes of it, anyhow—most of it.” 

‘‘That’s odd, and you’re odd,” she 
said musingly, looking him over. But I 
must be going. You’re a stranger in a 
big city, and you may have a hard time 
to make your way. Here’s my card. If 
the time ever comes that I can help you 
in any way, let me know. You'll find 
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work, if you hunt for it, and you’ll suc- 
ceed, if you deserve to. Treasure as 
precious the native honesty that is yours. 
Goodbye.”’ 

‘‘Goodbye,” he returned, absent- 
mindedly dropping the bit of pasteboard 
into his pocket. 

The young lady climbed into her con- 
veyance and drove away, nodding and 
smiling over her shoulder as she went, 
and Barney sauntered from the spot, 
muttering disconsolately: 

“*That settles it! Old White Feather 
has fixed me, sure. I thought maybe 
other money would stick to my fingers; 
but I’m never to have more than a 
penny—that’s plain. And the young 
lady thought me so honest; and I didn’t 
dare to explain. I’m in a pretty fix! 
What am I to do?”’ 

He tramped the streets until far into 
the night, wretched and forlorn, and 
wishing sincerely that he was back at 
home. Night and loneliness are con- 
ducive to homesickness and horrors, as 
light and company are conducive to 
carelessness and courage; and Barney 
was more lonely in the crowded mart 
than he would have been in the trackless 
woods. He was afraid to ask for lodg- 
ing, yet afraid to sleep out of doors. So 
he tramped and tramped until almost 
exhausted, occasionally stopping to gaze 
into a store window or to snatch a few 
minutes rest upon a convenient curb or 
dark stairway. 

It was nearing midnight. The streets 
were practically deserted;:all places of 
business, excepting hotels and saloons, 
were closed. The trolley cars stopped 
running. The lonesome screech of an 
incoming or outgoing train echoed 
weirdly; all other of the clamorous 
sounds of day were hushed. Barney 
grew terrorized -—he could stand the 
darkness and loneliness no longer. His 
lesser fears yielded to his greater, and 
he entered the open door of a great 
hotel, and stood blinking in the welcome 
light. 
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Several well dressed men were sitting 
in the hotel lobby, smoking and chat- 
ting, and they looked up at the boy’s 
entrance. The night porter came for- 
ward and gruffly demanded: 

‘“‘What do you want in here, young- 
ster? ’”’ 

“‘T want to—to get a—a room and 
bed,’’ Barney replied faintly, trembling 
so that he could hardly speak. 

The men winked at one another and 
smiled. 

**A room and bed?’’ the porter gasped, 
astounded. 

‘*Y-e-s—yes, sir,’? Barney answered. 

“Holee smoke!’’ ejaculated the porter. 

Then he guffawed; and the guests of 
the hostelry joined him. Barney stood 
embarrassed, twirling his disreputable 
straw hat in his hands—and undecided 
whether to stand his ground or turn and 
flee into the night. 

Attracted by the outburst of merri- 
ment, several more men drifted into the 
lobby from the bar in the rear, and the 
night clerk came forward. He was a 
sallow, skinny man with sickly mustache 
and weakly voice. 

‘‘What’s the joke, fellows?’’ he 
squeaked. ‘‘Tell me; I want to laugh, 
too.”’ 

‘‘Why,”’ the porter explained face- 
tiously, “this is Lord Algernon Freckle- 
mug of Punkintown; and he wants a 
suite of rooms and a bath.”’ 

Then all laughed and slapped their 
thighs, and began to crowd the lad, to 
have further sport at his expense. Bar- 
ney’s nature was simplicity itself; but 
instantly he understood their designs, 
and his Irish-American blood began to 
simmer. 

**You needn’t think yourselves so 
smart!’’ he cried hotly, his small fists 
clenched hard, his face crimson, and 
tears in hiseyes: ‘‘I haven’t done any of 
you any harm. I just came in here and 
asked for a place to sleep, because I 
didn’t know where else to go or what 
else to do. I expected to be ordered 
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out; but I didn’t expect gentlemen to 
make fun of me. You ought to be 
ashamed of yourselves; you were boys 
once, and—and—” 

His voice quavered and broke and his 
features twitched; but he still stood de- 
fiantly erect, his moist eye flashing. 

The weakly-voiced clerk giggled a sig- 
nal for another outburst of merriment, 
but somehow it didn’t come. One or 
two men chuckled half apologetically 
and a few smiled half sympathetically, 
but nobody laughed. Then a broad- 
shouldered young man with straight, 
muscular limbs stepped to Barney’s side 
and kindly laid a hand upon the boy’s 
shoulder. 

“T’m on the side of the boy,’’ he said 
quietly; ‘‘it is a dirty shame to make 
fun of him. If you fellows desire to 
make sport of anyone, try it on me for 
taking up his defense. I'll do my best 
to make it interesting for you. This 
boy came in here hunting a place to 
sleep. He’s a stranger to city ways— 
that’s plain to be seen; and hecame here 
because he didn’t know where else to go 
—because he was frightened at the lone- 
liness and darkness of the streets. He 
made his request like a little man; he 
wasn’t saucy—he didn’t get gay—and it 
IS ungentlemanly to make sport of him. 
That’s all I have to say; and any of you 
can take exceptions to my words, if you 
care to.” 

No one breathed a syllable in reply, 
but all looked very solemn, and a few 
frankly ashamed. 

The young man turned to the clerk 
and said: 

‘Give this little chap a bed, and I’ll 
pay for it.’’ 

**T can’t do that, you know,”’ the clerk 
objected, assuming a boldness and firm- 
ness he did not at all feel in the presence 
of the athletic young man; ‘“‘it’s contrary 
to the rules of the house.’’ 

“Of course I wouldn’t have you break 
any of the rules of this blessed caravan- 
sary,’’ the young athlete returned, his 
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lip slightly curled. ‘‘But this boy came 
up from the country, as I did; he’s 
homesick and wretched, as I was; he 
can’t find a place to stay, as I couldn’t. 
Ten years from now, though, he’ll be 
traveling for some big firm — more than 
likely—and then you’ll break your neck 
in an effort to please him—to get him to 
stop with you. It’s the way of the 
world. Well, if you won’t let him stay 
here, tell me a place where I can send 
him.” 

“He might try the Arcade,”’ the clerk 
replied humbly; ‘‘it’s a kind of general 
lodging house.” 

‘‘Where is it?’’ the young man in- 
quired briskly, consulting his watch. 

‘Three squares north, and two east.”’ 

‘You hear that?’’ the young man said, 
turning to Barney. ‘‘Here! Take this 
doliar and run over there. I’d go with 
you and see that you got in, but my 
train’s almost due—and I must be off 
to the station. Take this and skee- 
daddle.”’ 

But Barney shook his head and sidled 
toward the door. 

‘*Won’t you take it?’’ urged the young 
man. 

‘‘No sir,’’? the boy answered, edging 
farther toward the door. 

“Why?’’ the young man pursued. 

Barney made no reply but kept up-his 
retreat toward the open door. 

The young man stopped following the 
lad, and said with a smile: 

‘*You’re too independent to accept 
what you haven’t earned, eh? Well, so 
was I.’’ This was touching Barney in 
a tender spot, and he winced. Had he 
not come to the city to get money with- 
out earning it? ‘‘But I must grab my 
grips and be off. Keep a stiff upper lip, 
no matter what happens. Good luck to 
you—and so long.”’ 

The young man whirled and strode 
toward the rear of the lobby, and Barney 
slouched out into the night again. And 
as he went slinking along the walls of 
the tall buildings and gazing fearsomely 
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into the enveloping gloom, he murmured 
brokenly, a sob in his throat: 

‘“‘He thought me honest—that I 
wouldn’t take the dollar because I 
hadn’t earned it—that’s what hurts. 
And SHE thought me honest.’’—Mean- 
ing the young lady who had proffered 
him a second quarter.—‘‘Oh, I’m so 
miserable I almost wish I was dead!’’ 

**Here!’’ said a gruff voice in the 
boy’s ear, startling him and rudely rous- 
ing him from his introspection. ‘What 
are you doing on the streets this time of 
night?” 

And a big policeman emerged from 
the shadows and took him by the arm. 

‘I’m on the streets because I’ve no 
place else to go,’’ Barney answered 
truthfully. He had a wholesome respect 
for the authority invested in a police 
uniform. 

“In that casey’’ remarked the officer, 
taking a square look at the boy, “I’ll 
have to escort you down to the city 


_prison and hand you over to the matron. 


You’ll be sure of bed and breakfast there. 
Come along.’’ 

“Oh, please—please don’t !’’ Barney 
pleaded, terrorized at the bare thought 
of going to prison. “If you lock me up, 
I'll just die!” 

The big, red-faced policeman laughed, 
but it was a kindly laugh. Then he 
said: 

‘*You must get off the streets, then, if 
I don’t run you in.”’ 

“I will—I will!’’ Barney promised 
with alacrity. 

The big policeman released him, and 
he sped around the corner, into an alley. 
There he found himself in front of the 
open door of a livery-barn, and he 
sneaked in unobserved and tumbled 
down upon a pile of straw in a vacant 
stall. 

And in his troubled sleep he muttered: 

“Yes—yes! I’ll get off the streets! 
Don’t lock me up—please don’t! I'll 
get off—ofi—off the EARTH, if you 
want me to!”’ 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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AMERICAN STAGE 


By HELEN ARTHUR 


NEW YORK CITY 


XI. 
LILLIAN RUSSELL 


N the corner of Thirty-ninth street 

and Broadway in New York City is 
one of the theatrical landmarks — the 
Casino--the home of musical comedies 
and comic operas, and on its dingy stage 
—with actors to the right of us and 
actresses to the left of us, I talked to 
a woman whose greatest successes had 
taken place right there—Lillian Russell. 
She promised to talk until the stage 
manager called her. 

‘*And he’ll speak when he needs me. 
I am no different from the rest in his 
eyes when it’s a question of answering 
cues. Down in the front row is John 
Kendrick Bangs, who wrote the libretto 
for this,and you notice he never inter- 
feres. You’ve heard the story about 
Augustin Daly at rehearsals: Some one 
asked him who that tall man was out in 
the last row of the auditorium. Mr. Daly 
turned and shaded his eyes and then 
dismissed the question with, ‘That? Oh, 
that’s only the author!’ 

‘*Now, when I am drawing the largest 
salary I have ever had, it seems odd to 
remember that for my first appearance 
I drew fifty dollars a week. It was Mr. 
Tony Pastor who met me at a friend’s 
house and to whom I confided my desire 
to go on the stage. He said he’d give 
me a position atonce. Then I thought 
of my mother’s disapproval; but Mr. 
Pastor suggested that I come down in 
my ordinary attire, sing a few ballads, 
and even then I could get back home 
before anyone missed me. It was a 
great temptation, and I agreed. In 
order to keep it a secret I took the stage 
name of Lillian Russell—my own was 
Helen Louise Leonard; but there was 
mother to be considered. For two 
weeks I went unsuspected and then a 


newspaper man said pueasantly to my 
mother: ‘You ought to see Lillian Rus- 
sell, that English girl down at Pastor’s.’ 
Can you see me in a cold sweat? My 
mother went down to the performance; 
I hurried home, and reached there before 
she did; then I waited in terror until she 
arrived. She came in, looked me over, 
and said: ‘Well, I think you can afford 
to pay for your own music lessons’—and 
after that I had to. I got fifty dollars 
a week, and my first week’s was ad- 
vanced to get me the gown I wanted; 
and I paid it back—ten dollars each 
week. Now, when my salary is forty 
times as much, I haven’t any more left. 

‘*They say much of my success has 
been due to my beauty—undoubtedly it 
has, but few recognize the tremendous 
handicap it is to me. ‘Lillian Russell as 
Lady Teazle? Of course she’ll look 
lovely, but isn’t it too bad,’ etc. I say, 
in defense, that mere beauty cannot 
succeed anywhere; on the stage even 
less than other places. - 

‘My philosophy is that of Marcus 
Aurelius—you hear sometimes that I am 
a Christian Scientist: if his book is their 
handbook, than I am one. 

“I can tell you what has kept me at 
my work all these years; it is not the 
so called success which has attended me. 
It is an absolutely childish ambition 
which I can never outgrow. Do not 
let yourself become blase. It is fatal 
to one in the end, if one would give out 
the best in oneself.” 


J 
XII. 
AMELIA BINGHAM 


THe artistic temperament and hard 

business sense —they go together 
rarely--yet Amelia Bingham combines 
them and has in addition a strongly 
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developed domestic side. The demarca- 
tions are well defined; her acting is not 
spoiled by her ability to place her adver- 
tising judiciously, nor does her desire 
to have her plays correctly mounted in- 
terfere with her knowledge 
that the scenic artist’s bill 
is inordinately large; and 
as for her home life, it is 
a thing apart. 

When I was shown by the 
butler into the Empire recep- 
tion room, I felt far removed 
from the atmosphere of the 
stage. I caught glimpses ofa 
carefully appointed house, 
and I experienced the sense 
of luxury which comes from 
beautiful surroundings. It 
was the day after Thanks- 
giving, and Miss Bingham 
confessed to being thankful 
even for ‘‘interviewers.’’ 
She is always very much in 
earnest, and her gracious- 
ness is proverbial. 

‘*It was newspaper praise 
which gave me my first en- 
couragement; I was travel- 
ing with my husband’s com- 
pany at the time; one of the 
actresses left, it was too 
late to secure another, and 
I took her place. 

“The principal thing con- 
sidered then was that the 
evening performance should 
go on—not that Amelia 
Bingham was making her 
debut. .The press notices 
were so kind—no reference 
to my surely amateurish 
playing—that I felt I had 
it in me to be an actress. 

“Having made up my 
mind, I went into a stock 
company in Canada; I 
worked early and late at 
my parts, there was so much 
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to learn, and I knew absolutely nothing. 
Ambition is not a restful attribute. 


“Charles Frohman brought me to 


New York, and I became his producing 
leading woman. No sooner was the New 
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York run of one piece ended then it left 
for the road, with someone else in my 
part, and I was given a new role to 
create. I was working on new parts all 
the time while playing in ‘On and Off,’ 
‘The White Heather’ and ‘Hearts Are 
Trumps.’ It was a wonderful experi- 
ence, and I surely proved my versatility. 
I had the best of opportunities to learn 
the public taste and I wanted to show 
that I could gauge it correctly. This is 
a chapter in my life of which I am 
proud: 

“ Managers had refused ‘The Climbers’; 
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I believed in it, and 
today the common 
verdict is, that 
Clyde Fitch has 
done nothing bet- 
ter, if as good. I 
selected my com- 
pany, and the vari- 
ous members— 
where are they 
now?— Robert 
Edeson, Mrs. 
Bloodgood, Madge 
Carr Cooke, Wilton 
Lackaye and Min- 
nie Dupree have 
all been = starred; 
the rest have assur- 
ed positions. 

**It was most en- 
couraging to see 
the way New York 
turned out for dear 
old Mrs. Gilbert. 
You see we players 
give all of ourselves 
until we are old, 
and then we fear 
the fickle public 
will forget all about 
us; but ‘Granny’ 
seems to teach us 
that if it is the best 
we’ve given, we’ll 
be remembered. 

*‘T shall have a 
theater in New York some day and 
another company of equal brilliancy; 
we have gotten away from stock com- 
pany days, but we are slowly and surely 
returning to them. 

“T believe in the American woman; 
she will be able to demonstrate that she 
is not lacking in business foresight. She 
has no desire to meet business men ex- 
cept on an equal footing. Sometimes I 
play in a town where the receipts are 
not all that I have been led ‘o believe 
they would be, and the house manager 
says: ‘Miss Bingham, I’m sorry you 
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haven’t made 
much on this per- 
formance; I’m 
afraid you'll go 
away dissatisfied 
with the receipts 
and I would rather 
give you my per- 
centage than have 
you do that.’ 

Would he make 
such an offer were 
he not moved to 
sympathy because 
I ain a woman man- 
ager? —Thank you! 
no offer of that 
nature for Amelia 


Bingham. She 
trusts she -is as 
good a loser as 


she is a_ winner.” 
s 
XIII. 
EDNA MAY 


AS I sat waiting 
in The Greg- 
orian, one of New 
York’s most ele- 
gant apartment ho- 
tels—waiting for 
a young American 
girl who has been 
on the stage only 
a few short years and yet has a distinct 
following on both sides of the Atlantic, 
I said to myself: ‘Could anyone save 
an American girl arrive at the goal of 
personal popularity so quickly?’ 

I wondered if the contrasts in her life 
seemed strange to her—a childhood 
spent in Syracuse, New York—a simple 
life with its modest dissipations—little 
Edna May Pettie singing a role in a 
Sullivan opera, for the Sunday school 
benefit—and now her young womanhood 
in the midst of all the gaieties London 
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and New York can spread around an 
actress such as the much talked about, 
photographed, feted Edna May. 

Could the change have spoiled her? 
And then I saw the daintiest of figures— 
all in white broadcloth and ermine, — 
enter the brown reception room. There 
is something about Miss May’s face 
which is suggestive of-an angel’s—a 
wistful sweetness in her expression—a 
daintiness in her manner which is as far 
removed from the idea of footlights as 
is the cherubim of Michael Angelo. 
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Her stage manner is simplicity itself 
and I was about to discover that it is an 
attribute which does not stay behind in 
her dressing room. 

An unusually sweet voice and an ap- 
pealing way of speaking are hers too. 

“You can not know how hard it is: to 
talk to order, especially about oneself, 
and I suppose nearly every magazine and 
paper has interviewed me —the English 
are quite as keen about that sort of thing 
as we are here. Sometimes I find state- 
ments credited to me which read like 
fiction—and it isn’t to be wondered at 
if two columns have to be made out of 
the story of as short a career as mine. 

“T first played a small part in ‘Santa 
Maria,’ which Oscar Hammerstein pro- 
duced. It was a failure, and I went on 
the road with Caroline Miskel Hoyt; so 
straight comedy will not be a novelty to 
me when I go back to it, as I shall ulti- 
mately. After that engagement, Mr. 
Lederer offered me the. chance to play 
in ‘The Belle of New York,’ and I was 
told to understudy Violet Grey, the Sal- 
vation Army lassie. I played the role 
each day at rehearsal, expecting every 
minute to have the principal arrive. 
Fortunately the stage director, Mr. Ma- 
lone, who had come over from London 
to put the piece on, liked my work and 
told Mr. Lederer he’d be willing to give 
me the part in London. That settled 


the matter and after the first night no 
one was sorry and I was happier than 
I’ve ever been over any success. 

**T am not the least hardened to critic- 
ism, and when I had played the role so 
long here and then in London, and I 
knew my work couldn’t help improving; 
then to find the same critics who had 
liked me, now censuring me—I was heart- 
broken. 

“‘The English have taken kindly to 
me in ‘Three Little Maids’ and the 
other musical comedies I’ve been in, but 
I wanted to show my countrymen that 
I was earnest and had a serious aim. 
I’ve evidently gone up some in their 
estimation, for ‘The School Girl’ has 
been a success, and I am more than 
anxious to show them ‘La Poupee.’ We 
brought all-the stage settings for it, but 
it looks now as though it would have to 
wait—-although I know I do my best 
work in it. ‘The School Girl’ will be 
taken to London for a brief return en- 
gagement and then to Paris. After that 
I expect to appear in a comedy laid in 
the sixteenth century. It is being writ- 
ten especially for me by the novelist Mr. 
A. E. W. Mason. What I should like 
to do is to play six months in America 
and then six months in London, for 
though they’re kinder to me over there, 
the Union Jack doesn’t thrill me as do 
the Stars and Stripes.”’ 


NO LABOR-SAVING MACHINE 


(From “ Leaves of Grass) ” 


No labor-saving machine, 
No discovery have I made; 


Nor will I be able to leave behind me any wealthy bequest to found a hospital or 


library, 


Nor reminiscences of any deed of courage, for America, 
Nor literary success, nor intellect — nor book for the book-shelf; 
Only a few carols, vibrating through the air, I leave, 


For comrades and lovers. 


WALT WHITMAN. 











THE STORY WITH A MORAL 


By 


SYLVAN, 


DELIA A. HEYWOOD 


CASS COUNTY, 


MINNESOTA 


HE story with a moral they say’s all out o’ date. 


Well! Well! 


The world’s progressin’ at an awful wicked rate 


When people’s mental palates crave sech high-seasoned stuff 
As I’ve been readin’ lately—sech stories are enough 


To give one creepy feelin’s an’ disturb one’s peaceful dreams! 
The heroines, like panthers, ( full crueler, it seems ), 

Can haunt a faithless lover to a grim and gory death! 

There’s lots of action in ’em; why, they take away your breath! 


No ‘‘goody-goody”’ stories for the people of today; 
They like the flavor better, if a little bit riskay! 
There’s realistic fiction, that paints the common kind 
O’ folks-—-as true to natur’—accordin’ to my mind, 


As faces look reflected from tinware, bright an’ new; 

The features drawn an’ lengthened, an’ kind o’ sot askew; 

There’s stories grim an’ gruesome soaked through with graveyard chill: 
They bring the highest prices—for they show the greatest skill. 


Give me the old-time novels of Arthur or of Roe! 

In art they may be lackin’, but this one thing I know— 
They ain’t chuck full o’ pizen to corrupt the youthful mind; 
An’ that is more’n I’d care to say of this new-fangled kind. 


COMPENSATION 


By CHRISTOBELLE VAN ASMUS BUNTING 


EVANSTON, 


6c ARS. ‘DICK’ KENDALL wouldn’t 

be happy if she did not have 
some one ‘on the string,’ so to speak,”’ 
said Mrs. Potter to Mrs. Black one after- 
noon at the guild meeting. ‘‘Before 
John Carroll died, it was Dick Kendall; 
then she married him and it was Teddy 
Carr; and now that he is dead she has 
taken up with this Dutchman. Seems 
he isa painter. He is not really Dutch, 
you know. His father was. He was 
born in Philadelphia. Peggie met him 
up on the Maine coast last Summer. He 
had a cabin in the woods somewhere, 
and quite by accident one day Mrs. 


ILLINOIS 


Kendall and Mrs. Hudson found it. 
Afterward he gave Wednesday afternoon 
teas, there, to the ladies at the hotel, 
and Friday breakfasts, and I don’t know 
what all. I am sure it was all very silly 
and foolish.” 

“Does he live here?”’ Mrs. 
asked quietly. 

‘““He didn’t, but it seems he does 
now,’’ Mrs. Potter went on morda- 
ciously; “I am confident Mrs. ‘Dick’ 
is the cause of it.”’ 

*‘T always liked Mrs. Kendall,’’ Mrs. 
Black said again. 

“Well, so did I; and I’ve shut my 


Black 
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eyes to many of her eccentricities; but 
I can’t say she is acting quite right to 
take on this way.”’ 

‘“‘What about Mr. Kendall?’’ 

“Oh, he is blind to all her faults. 
You see, she married him. He is very 
much in love with her—always was. He 
is the firm rock, but between you and 
me, Mrs. Black, I think she is drifting 
sand.” 

**Tt’s too bad,” Mrs. Black ejaculated. 

‘*Ves, it is’? and Mrs. Potter took out 
her lorgnette and looked quizzically at 
Mrs. Black. She folded the glasses 
again with a satisfied air. 

‘“Ves,’’ she continued, ‘‘he has taken 
a studio in the Harvard block, and I’m 
told that a stream of people are going 
and coming the whole time. She has 
even gone so far as to use her influence 
to have him paint the panels of the 
library and I believe he is to do it, 
too.’’ 

“Is that so?’”’ and Mrs. Black smiled 
stupidly. 

‘Here she is now, with Mrs. Kingsley 
Hudson. Mrs. Hudson admires her 
very much. ‘They are the same sort. 
Birds of a feather, you know. Every- 
one says Louise Spaulding Hudson 
broke Teddy Carr’s heart.’’ 

‘She is very pretty, isn’t she? ’’ 

“Yes, she is pretty,’’ and Mrs. Potter 
smiled and bowed sweetly as Peggie and 
Louise looked her way. 

She excused herself from Mrs. Black 
shortly, and when Mrs. Black looked 
across the room five minutes later she 
saw Mrs. Potter and Mrs. Kendall nod- 
ding and smiling together. 

‘*What a concordant bore that woman 
is!’’ said Peggie to Louise as they 
started home together. ‘‘Wouldn’t you 
like to go to Mr. Vroom’s studio? I’ve 
not been down yet. Dick says it’s 
lovely. Do you know, I think I’ll have 
him paint the boys.’’ 

‘*That would be nice. Yes, I’d love 
to go. Oh, by the way, I saw Dorothy 
Stevens yesterday. She’s prettier than 
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ever.”’ 

‘Is she?’’ said Peggie. ‘*Do you 
know, that’s the only thing I’ve ever 
had against her.”’ 

*‘For shame!’’ and Louise laughed 
lightly. 

‘‘Yes, I am ashamed,’’ Peggie re- 
turned smiling—‘‘but she was very fond 
of Dick, too, you know.”’ 

‘*That must have worried you dread- 
fully,” said Louise sceptically. 

Peggie was quiet a moment. 

‘Tell me—what did she say?’”’ 

“I saw her only for a minute. She 
asked me over. She asked for you.’’ 

‘‘I must go and see her some day 
soon.”’ 

As they came into the studio Mr. 
Vroom greeted them effusively. 

‘‘Oh—’”’ and Peggie motioned to a 
lighted samovar, ‘‘we are just in time 
for tea.’’ 

He smiled as he asked them to look 
about. 

‘I will confess to you both,” he said, 
‘that I have been wishing all day you 
would call on me.” 

**Such a cajoler!’’ Peggie was looking 
at a small marine. ‘‘How like Maine,” 
she said. 

“It is,’’ he answered. 

‘It is lovely,’’ added Louise. 

‘‘Do you remember the day we dis- 
covered you?’”’ Peggie asked, looking at 
him. ‘‘You were painting a head.”’ 

**Ves,’’ and Mr. Vroom turned and 
took down the cups. 

‘‘And you never showed it to us. 
Why won’t you?”’ she asked. 

‘*Please do,’’ Louise urged. 

**T saw a glimpse of it. Is it ideal? ”’ 

“Yes, and no,’’ he answered, coming 
back to them. 

‘*Let us see it, please.”’ 

Mr. Vroom went toward some can- 
vases in a corner. 

“‘This is it,’’ he said, taking one from 
among the number. 

“Does it look like her?” 
Peggie. 


asked 
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‘Very much,”’ he said. 

‘Did she not sit for it?’’ Louise ques- 
tioned wonderingly. 

“No, I have done it from memory.”’ 

“It is very life-like,’ and Peggie 
backed away for a better perspective. 

‘*Ves, it is,’’ Louise mused. 

He took the picture and carried it 
back; and Peggie noticed he sighed. 

' “Will the ladies have tea?’’ he asked, 
as he came to them again. 

‘*That is what we are here for; that, 
and to see the studio—and,’’ she added 
shyly, ‘‘to see you, too, of course.”’ 

‘‘Thank you,”’ he said, smiling at her. 

‘‘Have you had many callers today? 
What an odd, old chair!’’ and Peggie 
sat down. 

“Yes, Mrs. Kendall, several dropped 
ine”? 

‘‘Are you going to like it here, Mr. 
Vroom? ”’ Louise questioned. 

“T am fond of it, very. I have a 
number of friends here, you know. 
Mrs. Stevens came in this morning and 
gave me an invitation to a dinner party.’’ 

‘‘Do you know her?”’ asked Peggie. 

‘*Ves, I met them in Rome a year ago. 
Delightful people, both of them.”’ 

Peggie and Louise agreed with Mr. 
Vroom, then they had some tea, and 
soon after Mrs. ‘Dick’ Kendall and Mrs. 
Kingsley Hudson left Mr. Vroom’s 
studio. They also left with him invita- 
tions for dinners. When they had gone 
he turned the lights low and lighted 
some incense before a little pagan god. 
He turned the lock in the studio door 
and in a corner sat and looked dreamily 
through the hazy blueness. 


II 


Peggie had been in at Lyon’s, and she 
stopped on her way up the street to see 
about the hall clock. Across the aisle 
and down farther she saw Dorothy 
Stevens. 

Peggie went over. 

‘‘What are you buying? ’”’ she asked. 

‘‘Oh, good afternoon,’’ and Dorothy 
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extended her hand. 
to your house.”’ 

*“Come along,”’ said Peggie. 

‘*No, really, Mrs. ‘Dick,’ I ought not 
to. I was going to stay only a minute. 
I wished to ask you and Mr. Kendall 
over Sunday night. Excuse me a mo- 
ment, please,”’ as the clerk came back. 

Then turning to Peggie again, Mrs. 
Stevens asked: 

“Do you like this?”’ 

‘Oh, you’re buying a cigarette case,”’ 
and Peggie smiled almost cynically. 
She was thinking of a cigarette case 
she bought once for some one. Dick 
had all those things. 

**Yes, very much. It is not common 
like the mermaid pattern, or the cigar- 
ette girl.” 

‘I like it,’’? and Dorothy handed it to’ 
the clerk, giving her address. 

“It’s a sort of anniversary with us 
Sunday,” she said to Peggie with slight 
embarrassment, as they walked out to- 
gether. Peggie was trying to remember 
when Darrell and Dorothy went abroad. 

“If you won’t come up,’’ she began, 
‘‘come across the street and have some 
hot chocolate. How cold it is—-more 
like Fall than Spring. Spring’s very 
early this year. I mean Easter. I won- 
der if the snow will never melt.” 

‘*We have had a long Winter, but I’ve 
not minded it,’’ Dorothy replied. She 
was thinking how happy her Winter had 
been — how unlike her Winters used 
to be. 

‘‘I must confess,’’ said Peggie impa- 
tiently, ‘‘that I am tired of it.’’ 

As they came across the street some- 
one touched Peggie on the arm. 

“Hello,” they said almost together. 
It was Louise Hudson. 

‘*You are just in time. 
to have some chocolate.”’ 

“So glad I found you,’’ Louise said 
warmly. ‘‘Where. have you been? ”’ 

‘*We’ve been buying Darrell Stevens 
a presenit,’’ Peggie answered. 

Dorothy colored slightly. 


“T was just going 


’ 


We are going 
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‘*Yes, Darrell had no cigarette case, 
so I bought him one. By the way, can’t 
you and Mr. Hudson come over for lunch 
Sunday night? We’ll have a woodcock 
or ‘rabbit’ or something — and music, 
you know—just a few. I thought I’d 
ask Mr. Remington and Mr. Vroom.’’ 

They had found a table, and after giv- 
ing the order and having looked about 
just a little, Peggie turned to Dorothy 
and said: 

“What do you 
Vroom? ’’ 

‘“‘Only what he has told us,’’ Dorothy 
replied. 

“Oh,” said Peggie, ‘‘that’s not much, 
I suppose.”’ 

“Why, I don’t mind telling you,’’ 
Dorothy went on, as she took a sip of 
her chocolate. 

‘*Please tell us,’’ urged Louise. 

‘“‘We met him in Rome, you know. 

**Ves.”’ 

“It was most peculiar. Darrell and 
I had been going about a great deal the 
day before and I did not get up till 
noon. He rose even earlier than usual 
and went to prowl in someruins. There 
he stumbled-across Mr. Vroom. He 
was painting a head.”’ 

Louise and Peggie looked at one an- 
other. 

“**Tt’s the eyes,’ 
‘I can’t get the eyes.’ 

‘Darrell thought he was speaking to 
him, and he came nearer and said some- 
thing. Mr. Vroom was very much sur- 
prised. Darrell said he even seemed 
startled, but he only said, ‘Oh, I 
thought myself alone.’ 

“Darrell said he stood there several 
seconds and then he asked Mr. Vroom 
where his model was. 

““*T am doing it from memory,’ he 
said; ‘that is why it is so difficult.’ ”’ 

‘“‘How queer!’’ said Peggie. ‘Do 
you know, Louise and I found him, last 
Summer, working on that same head? 
He told us afterward he did it from 
memory.” 


know about Mr. 


,’ 
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‘**How romantic! ’’ said Louise. 

“It’s tragic’’, said Dorothy. 

‘‘Why, who is it? ’’ asked Peggie. 

‘‘His wife,’”’ Dorothy answered. 

“Oh, I never dreamed he was 
married! ’’ Louise exclaimed. 

‘“‘Where is she?’’ Peggie asked again. 

‘*She is dead,’’ Dorothy went on. 

‘‘It’s most pathetic. You know how 
people will appeal to you sometimes? 
Well, that’s the way he felt that morning 
about Darrell. He told him all about 
1t*? 

“‘Oh, please go on,’ 
Dorothy hesitated. 

“Tt seems,’’ Dorothy continued, ‘that 
she was inclined to be jealous. He 
being an artist found beauty for beauty’s 
sake, regardless of time or place, and, 
it seems that he became attracted to 
a Japanese girl whom they met on their 
travels and so he arranged to have her 
sit for him.”’ 

“Quite natural,’’ Peggie said, appre- 
ciatively. 

‘‘Surely she could not take exception 
to that,’’ Louise interposed. 

“No,’’ answered Dorothy, ‘‘not that 
exactly, but he told Darrell that she was 
very fascinating. Had an ‘oriental 
coquetry,’ he said, ‘that was entirely her 
own,’”’ 

‘*] fancy he was in love with her,” 
Louise ventured. 

“‘No,”’ and Dorothy rested with her 
her first fingers against her cheek, ‘‘I 
don’t think so. It was the artistic tem- 
perament. She appealed to that sense.”’ 

‘‘What came of it? ’’ asked Peggie. 

“It ended in his wife’s death. She 
threw herself into the river. He found 
her himself.” 

“How awful! ’’ and Louise looked ter- 
Tified. 

‘‘And then?’’ Peggie questioned. 

“He realized his folly—or rather his 
neglect; and he has been trying ever 
since to paint her.” 

“Paint whom? ”’ Louise asked. 

‘*His wife. She must have been very 


? 


said Louise as 
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beautiful, but he told Darrell he never 
realized it till it was too late.” 

‘And the Japanese girl? ” 

**Oh, he forgot her straightway.”’ 

““Yes,’’ said Peggie, ‘“‘she was but a 
fancy, of course. His wife was the 
simple, sweet, unassuming sort, I sup- 
pose. Men don’t care for women like 
that—until they are gone. He could 
have lived with her a hundred years and 
they would not have been happy. It was 
her goodness that afterward he missed. 
Good people are not interesting, you 
know—and a man like Mr. Vroom 
couldn’t live with a good woman.” 

“How you talk, Peggie,’’ and Louise 
looked at her reprovingly. 

“You know what I mean,” Peggie 
went on. ‘‘If she had been just a little 
more selfish herself—a little more pagan 
—not really pagan, you know—not that, 
but willing to be. Men like women they 
can teach — not women who demand too 
much. I mean in this way.”’ 

“IT suppose you must be right, Mrs. 
‘Dick,’ ’’ Dorothy said. ‘ You generally 
are in matters of this sort.’’ 

“T know I’m right,’’ said Peggie. 
“There are two kinds of goodness. 
Goodness of omission and goodness of 
commission; and it’s more unselfish to 
give than to take, isn’t it? It’s all 
a matter of intellect—of brain growth.” 

Dorothy pushed her cup to the center 
of the table. ‘‘I believe you’re right, 
Mrs. ‘Dick,’ ”’ she said rising. 

They all went together into the street. 
It was growing dark and the shops were 
lighted. 

‘‘Let us go for the boys,’”’ Louise sug- 
gested. 

“I can’t,’”’ said Peggie, “I have an 
errand on Grove street. I think I’ll take 
this car. I’m in a hurry.” 

“You will come on Sunday? ’”’ asked 
Dorothy. 

‘“‘No,’’ and Peggie looked serious. 
“We can’t. John is to be confirmed 
Sunday, and I am going to spend that 
day with him. Thanks, though, and we 
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shall come soon.,’’ 

‘John is a nice boy,’’ said Dorothy. 

“Yes,’’ agreed Peggie. ‘John is like 
his father.’’ 

Peggie looked blankly away in space 
for a moment and Dorothy and Louise 
watched her in silence. 

‘*Here is my car,’’ she said suddenly, 
and Peggie got on. 

‘‘Goodnight,” she called from the 
step. 

“Goodnight,” they said in evident 
seriousness. They turned and went to- 
gether down the street. Dorothy was 
the first to speak. 

‘Then she has one in her closet, too,’’ 
she mused slowly. 

‘“*You have none in yours?’’ Louise 
returned. 

‘*Mine is a memory. 
and Mrs. Stevens sighed. 

‘‘And mine is a cross,’’ Louise added. 

**A cross?’’ Dorothy looked at her 
wonderingly. 

“Yes,’’ Louise resumed; ‘‘I should 
like a child.’’ 

They were both silent again. When 
they reached the corner Louise said: 

‘*T must turn here.”’ 

“You will come Sunday?” Dorothy 
asked. 

‘*Can’t you postpone it? Then Peggie 
can come, too. Things never are quite 
satisfactory when Peggie is not along.’’ 

“You are right,’’ agreed Dorothy. 
‘One week later, then,’’ and Mrs. 
Stevens and Mrs. Hudson each went 
her own way home. 


It is a ghost,” 


3 

After Peggie had done her errand she 
walked home. It was quite dark now 
and it had begun to snow again. As 
she came to the park she saw Mr. Vroom 
crossing the avenue. She waited for 
him. 

“Good evening,’ she said, as he 
came up to her. 

*‘Good evening, Mrs. Kendall. This 
is indeed an unexpected pleasure,” 
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“You are walking home?” Peggie 
asked. 

Mr. Vroom assented. 

‘*And you can just as well walk my 
way. Do you know,’’ Peggie went on, 
‘I’m very glad you came by just now. 
Do you ever feel sometimes a sort of 
nearness to certain people? Like you 
had something in common—a bond of 
sympathy you know? ”’ 

‘“‘“Yes,’’ and Mr. Vroom looked at 
Peggie squarely, ‘‘I understand you.”’ 

‘‘Well, then,’’ and Peggie fastened her 
collar tighter. ‘It’s gotten very cold, 
hasn’t it? I was about to say that I— 
please do not misunderstand me—that 
I felt a sympathy for you.” 

‘*Thank you,’’ he said graciously. He 
was thinking over what Peggie had said. 

“It’s about that portrait,’’ she went 
on. ‘‘I wished you to know that I sym- 
pathized with you.”’ 

‘*You know then? ’’ he asked. 

‘*Ves,’’ Peggie continued, ‘‘I too have 
a Nemesis.’’ Then she added slowly, 
‘‘but did you ever think that without it 
you could never have understood.” 

“Yes, I have thought that.”’ 

‘“‘Then, after all, you do not care so 
much,’’ 

‘“‘But I like to care’’, he said to her 
earnestly. ‘‘It gives mea principle. It 
seems to make me have—oh, an unsat- 
isfied satisfaction.” 

“That’s just it,’’ said Peggie, ‘‘our 
selfish nature demands it. We feel that 
the present is too good—or we do not 
know how good it is—and we have fears 
and hunt for a penance.”’ 

““You are a pihlosopher,’’ he said 
smiling. 

Peggie looked at him. ‘‘Whata failure 
he is!’’ she said to herself, ‘‘I could 
have imagined he had some depth.” 
‘‘No,’’ and Peggie looked away again, 
*“‘T am only rambling like the man in 
the song.”’ 

Peggie’s conversation with Mr Vroom 
never before had been along this line. 
She had picked him up since that day 
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when she and Louise Hudson found him 
in the woods, and she had thought to 
‘bring him out.’’ Peggie enjoyed the 
harmless notoriety things of this sort 
gave her. Once, when she was a girl, 
she had ‘“‘brought out” a backward 
young man. He afterward married 
a charming girl—after he had thought 
his heart irreparably broken. Peggie 
knew Mr. Vroom was not so inexperi- 
enced, and she did not mean that he 
should fall in love with her, of course. 
Her day for that was over. She thought, 
perhaps, that he was new and different 
and would be an acquisition to their set; 
the credit would be hers; but when 
Dorothy Stevens told her so much about 
him, she began to fancy that, perhaps, 
after all, she had not met him purpose- 
lessly—perhaps, though she had in a 
way forgotten it, perhaps, after all, she 
could give him the sympathy she fancied 
he was sighing for—perhaps behind it all 
his heart was broken—and she knew 
what that meant. She had lost and suf- 
fered and—regretted. Peggie was think- 
ing all this when she accidently met Mr. 
Vroom; and so she had given him what 
she imagined he was looking for—and 
he had not been needy or worthy. He 
had not understood—or maybe he did 
not wish to understand. 

She was regretful, very regretful that 
she had spoken to him. They had come 
to Washington street and it was snowing 
hard. Under the street light Peggie 
noticed Mr. Vroom had a weak chin. 

‘*Won’t you come in for dinner? ’’ she 
asked as they came to the Kendall gate. 

“Thank you,”’ he said, ‘“‘but I cannot 
tonight. Do you know, Mrs. Kendall, 
there was something about her like 
you?’’ 

“Yes, we women have much in com- 
mon,’ she answered. She intended 
being sarcastic. 

**I_ believe it was the eyes,” he ven- 
tured further. 

Peggie affected not to hear him. 

‘*How it snows! Good night,” she 
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vaid. 
‘*How stupid! ’? she murmured to her- 


self as she went up the walk. ‘‘I wish 
I had said nothing. It’s so discomfit- 
ting to be misunderstood. And, after 
all, I fancy we imagine more than we 
have a right to.” 


III 


“Well,’’ said Dick, as Peggie came 
inside, ‘‘we began to feel like a lot of 
orphans.”’ 

“I’ve been walking up Washington 
with your friend, Mr. Vroom. I asked 
him for dinner, but he declined. I am 
not quite sure that I like him,’’ and 
Peggie took off her wraps. ‘Seems to 
me, there’s a shallowness about him. 
I could have imagined he had a great 
soul; but I fancied tonight he did not 
care much,” 

‘Perhaps it is his way. Sometimes 
people are ashamed to show their 
hearts.” 

“T think he has none,” and Peggie 
siniled faintly. ‘‘You don’t undérstand 
me,’’ she said, sitting on a hall seat and 
smoothing out her gloves, ‘‘but I heard 
today that his wife died of a broken 
heart, and he doesn’t seem to care much. 
Do you know, I fancied he made light 
of it, even? He compared her to me.”’ 

“Well,” said Dick, ‘‘what greater 
thing could he do.’’ 

‘Oh, but Dick, if I had killed my- 
self, you would not have compared me 
to—well, to her, for instance.’’ 

“But you would never have done that, 
Peggie. Don’t blame poor Vroom. He 
was only hunting a solace.’’ 

‘*Maybe I was a little hard; and when 
one thinks one has found it, the least we 
can do, I suppose, is to help on the illu- 
sion. We are always awaiting or regret- 
ting something, anyway.”’ 

‘“‘A great many years ago I might have 
agreed with you, Peggie. I have no 
longings or. regrets now —unless it is 
I did not get you sooner.’’ 

“It’s gotten so wet out,’’ she went on. 


? 
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Then as they came into the living room 
Peggie said, turning to the children: 

‘*Here John, I’ve brought you some- 
thing.”’ 

“Oh, thank you, mother,’’ said the 
boy as he undid the package. 

**See,’’ he said, turning to his brother, 
“it is a prayer book.” 

Peggie stood with Dick in the door- 
way, watching them. A dark and light 
head bent over the new gift. Dick and 
Peggie were both smiling. 

‘‘What a happy family we are,’’ said 
Dick. 

**Yes,”’? answered Peggie 
‘*happier than we realize.” 

Dick led her to the fireplace. 

“*Kingsley Hudson’s got a new yacht,”’ 
he said, ‘‘and he is going to name it 
after you.’’ 

‘‘After me?” and Peggie looked her 
surprise. 

“*Yes; why not?” asked Dick. Didn’t 
I always say you were the most charming 
woman anywhere? Louise told ‘King’ 
she thought ‘Peggie’ was the best name 
they could find. And she said she 
‘hoped it would weather the winds as 
well as Peggie always had.’ ”’ 

“IT never dreamed Louise cared so 
much for me,’’ Peggie said, looking at 
the fire. ‘I guess I’m not very appre- 
ciative.”’ 

“We none of us are,”’ said Dick, 
kicking the toe of his shoe against the 
fender. ‘“‘I tell you what—this is a 
pretty good old world, and if we go half 
way, we’re sure to find the other person 
waiting. Why, if you hadn’t come half- 
way, I never would have had you.” 

Peggie smiled. 

“Dick,” she said gaily, “if you did 
not look so serious I’d think you joking. 
Come, let us have dinner. I’m hungry 
as a bear.”’ 

“‘And we are all invited for a long 
cruise next Summer,”’ said Dick, as he 
held Peggie’s chair for her in the dining 
room. ‘‘Think of the soft, warm breezes, 
Seems good on a night like this.’ 


slowly — 
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“‘Dick, you are a great idler,’’ said 
Peggie, looking up at him. 

He leaned over and kissed her. 

“‘Well,”’ he said, “‘but I am following 
the Scripture. It’s a command, isn’t it, 
to ‘eat, drink and be merry?’ ”’ 

““*And what shall it profit a man 
though he gain the whole world and lose 
his own soul’?’’ It was John said 
this. 

Peggie and Dick both looked aston- 
ished. Dick was the first to speak. 

‘You are right, son,’’ he said, ‘‘but I 
am not that ambitious.” 

Peggie felt a queer something in her 
throat and it was hard for her to swallow. 

“How old is John?’’ Dick asked 
Peggie that night when they were alone 
in Dick’s den. 

“He will be thirteen Monday,’’ she 
said slowly; ‘‘I am getting old.” 

Dick came and sat at her feet and they 
both looked into the fire. 

*“Yes,’’ he said, leaning against her 
knee. ‘“‘I’ll have to be buying you a 
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granny’s pipe next; and maybe you'll 
take to drinking, like that old lady 
Teddy Carr used to tell about.’’ 

Peggie laughed again. 

**T wish you could have heard him tell 
it that day. Poor Teddy!’’ 

‘“*He was a nice chap,’’ Dick added. 

A clock struck twelve. 

“Is it that late?’’ Peggie asked. 
‘‘Aren’t you going to sleep tonight?”’ 
she added, as Dick did not move. 

‘‘What’s the use going home? ’’ Dick 
went on dreamily. ‘‘Didn’t your god- 
mother say that at twelve your coach 
would be only an old pumpkin again, 
and your horses all mice? ’’ 

‘‘Never mind,” Peggie said comfort- 
ingly. ‘‘You are the prince, and I’ll 
lose my slipper, and then tomorrow you 
will find me, and we shall live happy 
ever after.’’ 

‘‘All right,’’ and Dick smiled at her 
as they stood. 

‘‘Wait a minute,’’ he said, ‘‘till I turn 
out the lights.’’ 


MY OWN STORY 


By BEN FRANKLIN BONNELL 


SANTA 


ROSA, 


CALIFORNIA 


HIS morning the bells all rang and the rain poured down in torrents. 
The well dressed crowd, with Bibles, hymn-books and umbrellas, 
Walked rapidly out of the Present, and back to the age of the Master. 
I felt so contented at home, so in tune with what I saw ’round me, 
That I lingered in league with it all, and waited to see what would happen. 
The clouds broke, the sun shone, and birds sang freely and sweetly; 
The grass took more green, and sweet violets sent forth more sweetness; 
The trees preached-—“ Bright Buds’’ was the text—of near-coming Springtime, 
The rain-swollen brook sang an anthem, and an old meadow lark led the choir; 
The old mossy fence drank the rain, then steamed itself dry in the sunshine; 
Each thing, great and small, from within told its own perfect story. 
I listened amazed! Where’s mine? I have never yet told it! 
A rough little breeze said: “‘ Begin where the bells rang this morning.”’ 
No, no, that’s not mine; ’twas once mine, but I’ve lost it forever! 
No, it never was mine; ’twas reflected to me from without me! 
Yes, I have a story, and why shall I not tell it? 











MY OWN STORY 
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The birds and the frogs speak loud with royal assurance, 

The ox lows, the horse neighs, the cat mews, each his own pleasure; 
The earth-worm, the ant and the cricket each acts his own thoughts; 
Moses and Plato and Jesus and Paul each told the story God gave him, 
Then I’]l stand upright and tell mine, because ’tis the one God gave me. 
My story is short, but ’tis true, and pray you all to hear it: — 

There’s a law at the heart of all things that begets and reproduces: 

The heart of this law — the product above the producer ; 

The soul of this heart — its upward reach to the Eternal. 

Religion, morality, true art, all high purpose, is the voice of this law. 
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DES MOINES, IOWA 


OLLEGE life is a little world in 

itself, filled with ambitions and 
petty larceny and powerful orations on 
intemperance and Tom Paine. 

Was there ever a boy yet who went to 
college who was not filled with the insane 
longing to steal something; particularly 
something that was of no earthly good to 
him? If he would find a ten-dollar bill 
on the street, he would go to the idiotic 
length of advertising for the owner; but 
if there was an opportunity to steal an old 
wagon or somebody’s axe, or a barber’s 
pole, he would put enthusiasm enough in 
it to be worthy of a case of grand lar- 
ceny. 

I remember once, when about twenty- 
two boys from the institution were up 
before the mayor for stealing an old 
Aultman & Taylor threshing machine 
which had outlived its usefulness. It 
seemed proper to make it $3 and 
costs, so the mayor said. The money 
was paid, but when the boys left, the seal 
of the city vanished; so did the mayor’s 
silk hat. If the authorities at Indianola 
will make it worth while, I can give 
them a few facts that would make it 
comparatively easy for a really good de- 
tective to locate that seal. So far as the 


hat is concerned, I don’t believe Mayor 
Schooley would want it. It is out of 
style now; and even if it wasn’t, I am 
still of the opinion that he would not 
care for it if he saw it. 

College life is a little world by itself. 
A place where delusions are hugged with 
impunity, and no one to ‘“‘make you 
afraid,’’ or tell you, in a coarse manner, 
to break away. Everyone is at it, even 
the professors. A place where a regis- 
tered letter from home differs materially 
from the one you get from your insur- 
ance company. What a joy it was to 
get a letter from home, with a ten-cent 
stamp on it! How it thrilled you—and 
your landlady: with the contents you 
paid your board and liquidated your 
fines, and had something left with which 
you laid in a supply of smoking tobacco. 
For the future you placed your trust in 
your father, and afterward, Providence. 
Then, maybe, you stole something else; 
it might be the radiators out of the col- 
lege, or the front doors. It wouldn’t be 
out of reason to make it a case of high- 
way robbery, such as “holding up’? a 
junior or senior, and stealing away his 
low-cut vest or his coat, that had been 
ruined by the tailor for use on the farm. 
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I aim a stickler for this: The law was 
made to bend. A crime is no crime 
without criminal intent. No student 
that ever I knew ever stole with such 
an intent. And yet, under the arbitrary 
rules of law, there are students that I 
know, who, if they had the full benefit of 
the law, would be forced to view the next 
batch of Leonids through a set of bars. 

Petty larceny in college is simply the 
overflow of long-confined exuberant 
spirits. 

J 

Still, if I had my way about it, I 
would have gone to college for twenty- 
nine years and never have passed my 
junior year. Of all the times of mine, 
those are the ones that I dream about 
most; not only when I am asleep, but 
when awake. Half the pleasure in life 
for a lazy devil is living it over again. 
I pity the fellow who has not the time 
to light a pipe and lean back in his 
chair, and with his feet on the desk, live 
over again brief chapters of his life, 
when he laughed and loved and violated 
the law. This is sentimental; and if 
anyone desires to criticise, I will say 
that I am open to criticism. When I 
was in college I had a room-mate by the 
name of C. W. Pelican. That wasn’t 
his right name, but it is the one he went 
by most. You see, he had grown so fast 
when a boy that he didn’t know just 
when he was all straightened out; so, 
formed a habit in his youth of stooping 
a trifle. He wore a coat of the Prince 
Albert cut, which had a way of dividing 
in the back, and part falling over each 
hip. Then he resembled the bird enough 
to suggest the name. It never made 
him mad, not even afterward, when he 
took to athletics and got straight. One 
Winter term we concluded to room and 
take our meals at the club. We called 
it Andersonville. We didn’t get to our 
new room until about dark; it was cold, 
and about a foot of snow on the ground. 
Our room was supplied with a wood 
stove, but there wasn’t a stick of wood 


on the premises. We discovered a lot 
of wood piled up in a yard across the 
street. Ours by right of discovery. Still, 
we were not sure enough of our title to 
wait until daylight to assert it. We drew 
cuts to see who would commit a kind of 
petty larceny that was entirely new to 
us. We had never stolen anything 
before that we could use. Pelican drew 
the short match. If the duty devolved 
on him he would commit any crime. 
That is, I mean any crime in the stu- 
dents’ criminal calendar. Crime is a 
latent course in every college curriculum, 
recognized but not acknowledged. 

I heard a man say the other day, and 
his talk was pious, that next Hallowe’en 
he was going to load up his shotgun, 
and load it right, and if any boys came 
fooling around his gate, or throwing corn 
against his window, he was going to 
guarantee some fond father a doctor bill. 
‘That man had never been to college. 
I doubt if he had ever been a boy. 

Well, Pelican got that pile of wood 
between himself and the light from 
a window in the house on the same lot, 
and on his hands and knees he crawled 
more than a hundred feet, and a foot of 
snow all the way. When he reached the 
pile of wood—I was watching—I heard 
him swear. He raised up and gave that 
pile of nicely sawed wood a kick, and 
I saw the snow, in the light from that 
window, shake loose from a portion of 
that cord of fuel and sift gently to the 
ground. I knew something was wrong, 
without asking him. When he came up 
to me I said, in a stage whisper: ‘‘Is it 
green, Pelican?’’ ‘Green! Hell! it is 
tile.’”’ What a set of chumps we were. 
There was a wood-house full of good 
hickory in the rear of our lot. Wefound 
it afterward; and, if I knew now where 
the man was that owned it, I would offer 

him. 
to pay a 

There were about twenty-five of us who 
boarded at the club. Some of them were 
constitutionally good, and could ask the 























THE COURSE IN CRIME 


‘“‘blessing’”’ equal to a reclaimed back- 
slider. There were three such; and 
they were called upon indiscriminately 
by the manager of the club. But one 
day the official starter was not there. 
We sat down to dinner, I think it was; 
every fellow had his fork in his hand 
and his eye on the mealiest potato. We 
waited a minute; everything was a still 
quiet hush, but there was no starter. 
After a few seconds the three devout 
ones started out simultaneously with 
‘‘Q, Lord! bless this food.”” Then they 
all quit. Then two of them backed up, 
turned the sand loose on the track and 
started out again. A duet wouldn’t do, 
either. Then one of the over-anxious 
sinners jockeyed his neighbor and 
planted his fork fairly in the biggest 
potato on the plate. But it didn’t win. 
John the Baptist couldn’t have received 
attention as long as one student had an 
unfair advantage over the plate of pota- 
toes. How that blessing came out I am 
not able to say. I know there was an- 
other false start or two; but when Daily 
planted his fork in the big potato, for- 
malities were dispensed with. A fellow 
on the other side of the table—he preaches 
now in Los Angeles, California— 
stabbed the murphy at about the same 
time. It soared in the air, and was 
stabbed again and again. There was 
a regular stampede; and when it was 
over there wasn’t a potato on the table; 
but to a casual observer there were at 
least twelve basketsful on the floor. 


& 


Was there ever a student yet who 
went through college that did not meet 
his affinity in the class room, and fall 
madly and desperately in love with the 
fairest creature up to date? Maybe she 
turned out to be a delusion. (Without 
casting any reflections at the lady, it was 
probably one of the delusions that he 
had hugged). 9 

Pelican was stricken; and here is how 
he talked to me: It was a girl he had 
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met at the club. He sat by her, and 
talked, and incidentally kept others at 
the table longer than they cared to stay. 
Afterward the manager of the club sepa- 
rated them. But here is how he talked 
to me: Pelican was young and senti- 
mental. I can see it now. “Jeff,” he 
said, (I was called ‘‘Jeff’’ for Jeff Davis, 
because I was about the only unrecon- 
structed rebel in the college,) ‘‘she is 
one of those fair creatures, where nature 
shows what it can do when it tries; 
where it unites all those qualities which, 
since the dawn, man has been content 
to cast aside father and mother and fol- 
low, Jeff. She is only seventeen. Did 
you ever notice her eyes? They are the 
color of those violets which you have 
met on the farm, those that used to grow 
in the shade in the moss around the roots 
of trees.’ It would not do to disturb 
him, so I lethim run on. ‘Her hair is 
genuine gold. The sun has shone on 
it some evening in June, and its rays 
have been held in bondage. It im- 
presses me with the idea that it has just 
been ‘kissed back from her forehead.’ 
Don’t you think so?” I nodded 
‘‘yves.’’ “It makes me jealous of some- 
thing; and I scarcely know what.’’ He 
was in a bad way, and I knewit. I tried 
to get him to light his pipe, but he 
refused. ‘Her complexion,’’ he went 
on, ‘‘is of pure whiteness; still, it has 
a dash of color on the cheek like the 
inside of a sea shell. At first you would 
think her mouth was too large, but there 
is where you are mistaken. After you 
know her, you could not see how a 
smaller mouth would suit her. When 
she smiles she uses all of it; her face 
lights up, and you seem to see the soul 
back of the eyes. Her teeth are like 
pure ivory; and when she smiles she lets 
you see them. Her feet are small and 
round; and if you are not careful you 
will get the idea that they are really 
smaller than they are. And her instep— 
Jeff, your heart misses two beats when 
you see it.”’ 
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Pelican was young or he wouldn’t have 
talked that way. He went on: ‘‘She is 
not tall, nor is she short; and when she 
moves it seems to me her motions are 
controlled by a music that you cannot 


hear. She is one of those few creatures 
who look cool on a hot day. And her 
neck; did you ever notice it?’’ I shook 


my head. “It is like her forehead, 
white, without being ghastly.” 

Here Pelican quit and lit his pipe, and 
we smoked a good bit in silence. He 
looked at me once or twice, like he 
thought the matter had been a trifle over- 
done. 

& 

About a week afterward he told me he 
had bought two tickets and was going to 
take her to the show that night. It was 
‘*The Headless Horseman,’’ I remember, 
for I was there. And the heroine, if it 
had been two weeks later, never could 
have taken the part she did. 

It rained that afternoon and that 
night, but Pelican had two tickets; and 
what is a boy who has been raised on 
the farm going to do? Go, of course. 
He did go; and the girl, like a sensible 
creature, wasn’t expecting him. She 
wanted him to extend his call and not 
go to the show. But there were those 
two tickets. So Pelican said it was 
‘show or nothing.”’ 

That night when Pelican came home, 
I could see that something had hap- 
pened. He was wet to the waist. I 
asked him how it happened. He said 
he had made up his mind that an angel 
like the one he was with never would put 
up with a green kid from the country, 
like he was, when there were so many 
juniors and seniors around who wore 
good clothes and had their shirts done 
up at a regular laundry. He made a 
settled resolve, he said, that going home 
he would kiss her once, get his discharge 
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and try to lead a different life. ‘‘Well,” 
he said, “‘you know how it was raining 
when the show let out, and how dark it 
was? Well, just before we got down to 
where she rooms, right under that cot- 
tonwood tree — it was dark enough, any- 
way, but there it was like the inside of 
a jug—lI just leaned over and put my face 
down to her, and I kissed her. I 
thought I was going to die, but I didn’t 
care, for immortality right then was just 
what I was after. To live forever, feel- 
ing like that--Lord! There isn’t any 
heaven that will beat that right down 
under that old cottonwood tree. If there 
is, it is too strong for my constitution, 
and I couldn’t stand it. What do you 
think she did? Acted like a girl with 
sense. She knew I couldn’t help it; 
and she never said a word until we 
came to the gate; then she gave me her 
hand and said: ‘I will look over it this 
time, Charley, but don’t do it again.’ 
I felt her other little hand light on my 
shoulder. I felt another sinking spell 
coming on, and I bent over, and in the 
dark my face touched hers; and you 
know what happened. It was an awful 
thing to do after what she had just said, 
I know, but if I was going to be hung 
I couldn’t have helped it. She said 
‘Good night’ then and went into the 
house. I started home, walked off the 
end of the culvert just this side of the 
square, and kept right on up stream. 
I didn’t want to get out on the sidewalk. 
That is how I am so wet.” 

I don’t know where the boy would 
have stopped if I hadn’t suggested that 
we had better dig out a little Greek. 
‘‘Greek,’’ he said. “I want to go into 
solitary confinement for thirty days, so 
I can live it all over again undisturbed.”’ 

If I had my choice I wouldn’t have 
written it just this way, but it is the way 
Pelican said it. 











HIS MOTHER 


By MARGARET ASHMUN 


MENOMONIE, 


WISCONSIN 


HE died long years before I came to know 
Her son, my love, who links her life to mine. 
I have not met that eager soul and fine, 
Like his, pure, strong and kindly; even so, 
She has not known me where I blindly go, 
With weakened, warring spirit; Fate’s design 
Keeps her who poured him first love’s gracious wine 
From me, who loved him last, in bitter woe. 


We cannot wash away in mingled tears 
My envy of those arms, that tender breast, 
That soothed his baby griefs and childish fears— 
Her envy of the lips that his have pressed 


With fervor not for her. 


Across the years 


Each yearns for each and calls the other blest. 
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A NEW VERSION OF BRER RABBIT AND THE TAR BABY: 


BEING THE ONLY 


INTERVIEW EVER GRANTED TO 


THE PRESS BY UNCLE REMUS 


By ETHEL ARMES 


BIRMINGHAM, 


6¢ | HAT’S where he lives, Miss—go 

right in that gate there.” The 
conductor of the Gordon avenue electric 
car pointed out the cottage of Joel 
Chandler Harris, and I gathered up my 
pencils and sketch book and alighted 
before the little white gate leading into 
the tar baby’s: realm. 

Two cedars, dry and dusty from the 
August heat, threw protecting shadows 
over the little gate. Beyond lay a gar- 
den of tall grasses, magnolia trees and 
terraced lawn surrounding a house, wide- 
spreading, homelike and comfortable, its 
ten spacious rooms all on one floor, its 


ALABAMA 


roof gabled with two queer little windows 
peeping from under it like bright eyes. 
The old gray porch curving in a broad 
low sweep around the dingy sides of the 
cottage was submerged in a sea of green 
— spray of the tossing vines, ivy and 
wisteria, honeysuckle and the jasmine 
flower. Some little pink roses slept in 
tiny beds close to the house, their heads 
drooping over fragrant petunias. 

When I reached the porch steps I saw 
through the vines two little girls curled 
up in big armchairs, busily playing 
checkers. 

**TIs Mr. Harris in?” I inquired, 
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‘“*Y-e-s,’’ responded one of the child- 
ren hesitatingly, ‘‘but he’s always busy 
early in the mornings, and he never 
sees anybody at all;’’ then she added 
pleasantly, seeing me disappointed, ‘I 
will see, though.’’ In another moment 
she appeared shyly at the screen door. 

“‘Papa is so very busy writing — he 
begs to be excused,”’ she said. 

It was my turn to hesitate. 

“T do not live in Atlanta,’’ I ex- 
plained. ‘‘I have come from a long dis- 
tance—could you tell him that, please? 
If he is so busy now I would be willing 
to wait three hours just to see him five 
minutes. ”’ 

Certainly I did not mean it for a 
threat, but perhaps it sounded so, for 
Uncle Remus came out on the porch im- 
mediately, and so abruptly it took my 
breath away. I looked at him feeling at 
once that possibly all his life he might 
have lived off of red-ham gravy, corn 
pone and cabbage, —so unromantic 
did he appear, so commonplace — as 
he says. But his blue eyes are kindly 
eyes and true. 

“I might as well tell the worst first, 
Mr. Harris,’’ I said as we shook hands 
and I rested for a second on the sense 
of the humor I knew right well was there, 
“‘T have come to interview you.”’ 

Quicksand! Uncle Remus dropped 
my hand and coldly withdrew to the 
opposite pillar of the porch, and he 
stood there like the tar baby “‘sot,’’ and 
**he ain’t sayin’ nothin’.’’ 

The feelings of Brer Rabbit began to 
tickle through me. I expressed myself 
and my mission once more. 

‘*My home life is not to be written 
up,’’ Uncle Remus responded in such 
a tone that I didn’t know ‘‘w’at minnit 
wuz gwinter be de nex’.’’ I then took 
refuge. 

‘*Mr. Harris—you are a newspaper 
man yourself, and you know exactly how 
it is. Please—could you not talk a 
little anyhow?”’ 


“T don’t know how to talk. Never 
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talked in my life—never will talk—don’t 
know anything to talk about,”’ replied 
Uncle Remus. 

Certainly this seemed conclusive, but 
I let out one little word more, ‘‘Your- 
self? ”’ 

“There isn’t anything to say about 
myself. I have never done anything. 
I don’t know anything. I live right 
here. I ama Georgia cracker.’’ 

‘‘Georgia—cracker? ”’ 

‘*Just a plain, ordinary, commonplace, 
everyday person—that’s what I am.”’ 

The third degree then appeared inevi- 
table. Partly because I was nervous, or 
perhaps that ‘‘my apperceptive basis was 
somewhat limited,’’ being bound by 
Stoddard’s Bungalow at the time, my 
next question flew beyond right-fielder, 
for I asked Uncle Remus if he had any 
relics. 

He looked at me. 

‘‘T mean,’’ I stammered, ‘‘any relics 
of your travels collected in your house?”’ 

‘*Never traveled in my life,’’ returned 
Uncle Remus flatly; ‘‘wouldn’t collect 
any relics if I did.’’ 

**So you have nothing? ”’ 

‘‘T have nothing.”’ 

‘‘And you have never been anywhere 
at all?” 

‘*Never outside this fénce.”’ 

‘*Not even into town?’”’ 

‘‘Oh yes, I go into town every day, 
about eleven o’clock, but I come right 
back here and stay here.” 

‘‘You write editorials on the Constitu- 
tion, don’t you?”’ 

He nodded. Yes, surely he did not 
believe as he says somewhere in giving 
out too much cloff fer to cut one pa’ar 
pants. 

I then thought of more to say. 

“Do you always do your writing out 
here at home, Mr. Harris?’’ 

Again he nodded. 

‘‘What are you writing now beside 
your editorials?” 

‘ «A book.’’ 
‘‘What sort of a book? ” 
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‘A plain, old-fashioned story of 
Georgia life during the war.” 

“*A novel?”’ 

‘‘Not exactly that—don’t know what 
I'll call it.”’ 

‘‘Do you usually gather your material 
right around these parts, and take long 
walks and talk with the old darkies?”’ 

“Don’t talk to anybody—stay right 
here; I have all the material I want 
right inside this fence.”’ 

‘‘Do you write every day?” 

“Till three o’clock, then I walk 
around,—look at my roses,’’ he jerked 
his thumb toward the little rose 
beds. 

“If there were any Joel Chandler 
Harris reading clubs in Atlanta what 
would you do?’’ 

“‘T would get out!’’ 

‘‘When you get letters asking for your 
autograph what do you do? ”’ 

‘* Burn them—thousands of ’em—throw 
"em all away, unless—’’ his expression 
grew less implacable, ‘‘unless they are 
from little children — from fifteen down. 
Whenever I get a letter beginning: ‘My 
dear Mr. Harris, I am a little girl ten 
years old,’ or, ‘I ain a little boy eight 
years old,’ or thereabouts, I save it and 
answer it right off.” 

The silence that followed in the wake 
of this big paragraph was intense. At 
length I asked Uncle Remus if he would 
show me his vegetables, 


“You are welcome,” he replied, and 
walked down first into the side yard, 
where he pointed out his favorite roses 
and a large purple magnolia tree, and 
then we went around to the back. There 
are five acres around his place. He has 
a vegetable garden, an orchard, a straw- 
berry patch and a little stretch of pasture 
ground for the Jersey cows and the little 
gray donkeys that are the children’s pets. 

There were several little houses for the 
pet rabbits and guinea pigs and quite 
a good-sized chicken house for the 
Plymouth Rocks. Pretty soon we re- 
turned to the porch. 

‘“‘Have you a big library?’’ I asked 
Mr. Harris. 

‘‘No library at all,” he answered, ‘‘nor 
any den or study. I do all my writing 
in my bedroom, there, just off the 
windows.” 

‘“‘Everyone in Atlanta says that you 
never see people at all.”’ 

‘‘Not a soul—why should I ?’’ 

“If I come again would you see me?”’ 

He appeared uncertain. 

“If I should bring many little children 
to see you would you see them?’”’ 

‘*Ves.’’ 

‘*And talk more to us?”’ 

“*See you—but won’t talk.”’ 

‘‘Goodbye—and I thank you.” I held 
out my hand. 

‘‘Goodbye—you are welcome.”’ 

That was all. 


FAME 


By A. E. UPDEGRAFF 


NEW HAVEN, 


CONNECTICUT 


O you remember, brother mine, 
The day we left the country school — 

Whose bell-tower stood up so fine— 
Whose bell-rope ’twas such joy to pull? 


You had a speech, and I had, too; 
Ah, mine was in a lofty strain! 











FAME 


Some noble man—I don’t know who— 
Died in it, bleeding at every vein. 


The folks from all around were there, 
Some fifty persons—maybe more; 
They had to put an extra chair, 
For mother, just inside the door. 


And after each had said his piece, 
The s’lectman called us both by name, 
And said we were like lads of Greece: 
Ah, brother, brother—that was fame! 


THE ENLIGHTENMENT OF SILAS BARKER 


By IDA ALEXANDER 


MILLBRAE, SAN MATEO COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 


T is very hard to trace the beginning 

of things. Looking back now, I can- 
not remeinber when it was Silas began 
to want me to help him in the garden 
and with the outside chores. At first 
thought it would seem to have been a 
sudden whim, and then again, perhaps 
it could be traced back to the time when 
we were young things subsisting and 
making merry on a bookkeeper’s salary, 
planning about ‘‘going farming’? when 
our ship came in. 

Well, our ship did not come in, but 
one of the little ships upon the ocean of 
life foundered and sank, and the wreck- 
age floated down-stream to us. The 
farm was ours, but at a price; for the 
kindly giver, remembering Silas, dying, 
left in our cup of joy the bitter remem- 
brance of our own neglect. Some of 
those last lonesome Summers we might 
have cheered! However, the feeling 
wore away, as such things will, and we 
were very happy. As I said, I do not 
know at what time Silas began to think 
that some of the outside work should 
devolve on me. He came in one morn- 
ing with a foaming milk pail in either 
hand. 

‘It seems to me, Penelope, you might 
take up the milking. I ought to be 


weeding that asparagus by this time.”’ 

‘‘Why, Silas, I had the breakfast to 
get. I haven’t had an idle moment,”’ 
I answered, thinking ruefully how I had 
hurried to have a nice breakfast ready 
before he came in. 

‘*Well, if it takes as long to get break- 
fast as to milk four cows, all I can say 
is, it shouldn’t.”’ 

I was flushed from frying waffles, but 
I could feel a deeper red dyeing my 
face at his words. 

‘*Well, it has,’’ I said after a moment, 
‘cand I have hurried, too.” 

Silas put the unstrained milk down, 
went into the dining room, and picked 
up a paper. There was a bright fire in 
the grate, (I had made it) and he looked 
very comfortable. I strained the milk 
and carried the breakfast things in. 
Silas ate in silence. I knew he was 
thinking deeply; and so was J. After 
a while he spoke. 

‘‘Penelope, did it ever occur to you 
how unfairly our work is divided?” 

““Ves, Silas,’’ I answered, ‘‘it often 
has.” , 

‘‘Why, I didn’t know you'd noticed. 
But it’s true, Penelope, true. I have 
twice as much to do as you have.”’ 

‘“‘That was not the way it presented 
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itself to me. By an unfair division of 
the work I meant—’’ 

He interrupted me in a horrified whis- 
per. ‘‘Penelope, you don’t—you can’t 
—it’s impossible. Tell me what you 
mean.”’ 

Then I spoke. 

‘*T mean, Silas, that while you have 
long hours and hard work in sowing 
and reaping time, I have both all the 
time.” 

‘For instance?” 

‘‘Cooking, washing, ironing, scrub- 
bing, darning, making butter—there’s 
a great deal to do about a house, Silas.” 

‘‘And twice as much outside.”’ 

‘*For example?” 

“Horses, milking, weeding, haying, 
mending gates.”’ 

“Haying and mending gates don’t 
come often, so your list is reduced to 
milking, weeding, and caring for the 
horses.”’ 

The list seemed small enough after 
mine. Silas saw it—like a man, he 
covered the wreck of his argument with 
anger. “If you think I have the best 
of it, change off, change off. There’s 
little or nothing to housework. If you 
don’t find the outside work worse, my 
name’s not Silas Barker.”’ 

**T don’t understand—quite.’’ 

“‘You take my work, and I’ll take 
yours.”’ 

“Beginning when? ” 

**Today.”’ 

I thought a minute. ‘All right, Silas, 
I'll do it. Let’s see—you milk at six 
both times.”’ 

“Yoa.~ 

‘‘And the rest of the time?’”’ 

‘*Weed out the vegetables.’’ 

‘‘How many beds a day?” 

*‘As many as I can.” 

‘But how many can you? ”’ 

Silas is a truthful man. If he answers 
you can depend on it—but he won’t in- 
criminate himself if he can avoid it. 

“Lately I’ve been getting two done 
a day.” 


“T’ll do the same,’”’ I said lightly. 
**T’ll start in right away, but first I must 
tell you a few things.”’ 

‘Tell me nothing at all. I know how 
everything should be done, and I can do 
it. Neither of us is to look for help,”’ 
he concluded emphatically. 

‘How long is this to continue?”’ 

**As long as possible. Change of work 
is as good as play.” 

‘You won’t find it play exactly. I’m 
afraid you’ll be sorry.” 

‘I’m sure you will.” 

I laughed. ‘‘Today, Silas, is wash- 
day. Suppose we put off the change till 
tomorrow? ”’ 

‘‘No, no. Don’t try to get out of it 
that way. I'll do the washing.” 

‘*Silas, you can’t.” 

‘Penelope, I will.” 

“‘T always try, when I’m washing or 
ironing, to bake some, but I suppose 
you had better let it wait till tomorrow?”’ 

‘Just as you like. Where are the 
clothes?”’ ; 

“In a basket on the back porch. Per- 
haps you had better not do them all, 
though there aren’t so many with the 
children away.” 

**T’]l do them all.”’ 

‘‘Wash through one water, boil, rinse, 
blue and hang out. Do the white clothes 
alone.”’ 

‘“‘T understand.” 

‘“‘Well, goodbye, Silas, and good 
luck,’”’ I said, putting on my sunbonnet. 
“I generally let the dishes stand on 
wash-day till I get my white clothes 
out.”” 

‘ But I don’t.” 

-‘Just as you like.” 

I uncovered the beds of early aspara- 
gus and started weeding. It was very 
cold, and I thought regretfully of my 
cosy kitchen. However, I plodded on 
for what seemed hours and hours. The 
stooping was certainly conducive to back- 
ache. 

‘‘T’ll change the bonnet for a shawl,”’ 
I said to myself, more for the moment’s 
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rest than for the warmth, although I was 
bitterly cold. 

In the kitchen things were shining, the 
stove had been rubbed off, the faucets 
polished — so there were things Silas 
noticed. He was nowhere to be seen. 
The fire was out, and, as far as I could 
see, no preparations had been made for 
washing. 

‘“‘Silas!’’ I called. ‘‘Silas!” 

I heard the swish of a falling paper, 
and he emerged from an inner room. 
He looked sheepishly at me. 

**T took your advice about not wash- 
ing.’’ 

“I didn’t give you any.”’ 

‘*What! ”’ 

‘‘No, I said we had better put off the 
change till after wash-day. I never knew 
a week end well that wasn’t begun by 
washing.” 

‘“Tomorrow’ll do as well.” 

‘‘As you like. When will lunch be 
ready? I’m hungry. It’s half-past 
eleven.”’ 

‘*At twelve, or a little after.’’ 

At half past twelve the bell rang. I 
went in. ‘The table looked inviting. I 
washed my face and hands and sat down 
while Silas bustled about, cutting bread 
and taking up the lunch. I think, per- 
haps, he expected help, but I remem- 
bered his own words, and did not offer 
any — besides, i had had an awful time 
currying Black Bess, and if a woman 
must do a man’s work —why. The 
lunch was a success; still, two-thirds of 
it had been cooked the day before. 
When it was over I took a magazine 
and stretched myself comfortably on the 
lounge in the dining room, as Silas had 
done ever since I could remember. 

“If I drop asleep, just call me at half 
past one, will you? ”’ 

‘*Half past one? ’’ 

“Yes. It was half past twelve when 
the bell rang.” 

I suppose, with the exercise in the 
fresh air and no dishes on my mind, it 
was natural enough that I should fall 
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asleep. When I awoke Silas still sat at 
the table with his head on his arms, 
sound asleep. 

I finished my two beds with ease, then 
half another for good measure. It was 
much pleasanter with the sun shining 
brightly than in the early morning. 

Afterward I took a stroll over our 
place. Really, it’s pleasant to have a 
moment of your own. Then I reluc- 
tantly got the milk pails. Daisy and 
Beauty I could manage, but I was rather 
afraid of Madcap and Sue. Madcap had 
received her name from Silas after play- 
fully kicking over both pails of milk, 
and Sue was a new-comer with something 
pert and aggressive in the very toss of 
her head. Yes, I am afraid of cows. 
After ten years of farm life, I must con- 
fess to almost as great a fear of them as 
has the timid, transient Summer boarder. 
Daisy set a good example, however, and 
the milking proceeded as decorously as 
one could wish. Very much out of 
breath (for the pails were heavy) I ap- 
peared at the kitchen door with the even- 
ing milk. Silas was stirring something 
on the stove, very excitedly, and did not 
turn as I came in. A slight smell of 
burning pervaded the air. I did not 
seek for the cause, but put down the 
milk as Silas had done in the morning, 
and with a sigh of relief, sought my own 
room. Slippers for shoes, a comfortable 
wrapper, glycerine on my hands—when 
the belated bell rang I felt that I was 
making the visit that I had been cheated 
out of when the children went to their 
grandmother’s a week before. 

‘‘How do you like housekeeping, 
Silas?’’ I asked, thinking of what 
Hannah, in ‘‘Little Women,”’ had said 
on the subject. 

“T haven’t tried it long enough to 
tell,’’ he answered, evasively. **How do 
you like your work?”’ 

‘“‘Very well, indeed. It’s a comfort to 
know my work is finished —-till to- 
morrow.”’ 

I fancied Silas looked rather non- 
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plussed. He did not answer. Perhaps 
he had hoped for a volunteer for the 
dishes, but I had no desire to attack the 
formidable pile already collected in the 
kitchen. He hadn’t washed them up as 
they became soiled, and they had accu- 
mulated, as only dishes can. The din- 
ner was scarcely a success. The pota- 
toes were burned, the ham underdone, 
the eggs, with the yolks broken, pre- 
sented a sorry sight; soup and salad had 
vanished from our menu, and for dessert 
appeared the ‘“‘minute pudding’’ which 
Silas had been stirring as I came in. 
It was lumpy and not sweet enough, but 
I feigned an appetite I did not feel, as 
I saw Silas struggling: to appear at ease. 
I felt self-reproachful as I saw him begin 
the dishes, but after all, of what use is 
a lesson half learned! 

‘Good night, Silas,’’ I called a little 
later. ‘‘I really feel the best place for 
ine is bed.’’ It was one of his stock 
phrases, as night after night I was left 
alone, but I don’t suppose he recognized 
it. I had sunk into an uneasy slumber, 
before I heard his step on the stairs— 
such a slow, cautious, halting step. 
‘‘He doesn’t want to wake me,” I 
thought, well pleased at the unusual 
consideration. In a moment I was un- 
deceived. 

‘Penelope! Penelope!’’ he called. 
‘‘Get up and open the door. “My hands 
are full of dough. I’m setting the 
bread,’’ he continued, sulkily, ‘‘and the 
stuff sticks to my hands. I made up 
double what you had written down, so 
that I wouldn’t have to bake so often, 
and the pan is full of sloppy stuff. If 
I put in more flour it will be all over the 
kitchen.”’ ; 

“It will before morning whether you 
do or not, if you’ve remembered the 
yeast,’ I remarked. ‘‘Better divide it 
into two pans.’’ 

It was an hour later before I heard his 
step again—slow enough, but heavily 
put down, coming up the stairs. I 
looked at the clock. Ten-thirty! ‘Oh, 


Silas, Silas,” I said to myself. ‘‘how 
will you feel at five tomorrow morning.” 

At the first stroke of the alarm I was 
wide awake—years of habit are strong— 
—but the call of the new duty fell on 
deaf ears. I wakened him. ‘‘Why, I 
what’s the matter? I just came to bed,” 
he protested, sleepily. When he re- 
membered, he got up, and I turned over 
luxuriously for a second nap. ‘Call me 
about a quarter to six,’’ I said, as I 
heard his retreating step. 

When I came in with the milk, the 
fire was not made in the dining room, 
and Silas was searching through a 
recipe book in frenzied haste. I made 
no remark, but attended to the horses, 
and then began again on the asparagus 
bed. That was one reason why Silas 
thought housekeeping easy. I always 
try to be a little ahead of time. After 
breakfast, which was rather a silent meal, 
I started my weeding again, and had one 
bed finished before Silas would have been 
through with his after breakfast pipe. 

At about eleven, having nearly com- 
pleted the allotted work, I went up to 
the house. Silas had followed my ad- 
vice about leaving the dishes until the 
white clothes were out. Unfortunately, 
neither clothes nor dishes were done, 
but in the tub with aprons, wrappers and 
gaily tinted things, covered with boiling 
water, was Grandmother Barker’s white 
spread. I groaned as I saw its mottled, 
changing hue. With a clothes-stick, and 
much danger of burned hands, [ finally 
extracted it and shutting my eyes to the 
disorder sat down in the ‘‘best room,’’ 
as we country people say. I was tired, 
my back ached and the sun was becom- 
ing strong enough to affect my head. 
The snventilated room did not improve 
it. I threw up the window and lay down 
on the lounge to read. Idly iistening 
for the dinner bell, I heard a sound that 
set my heart beating faster from fright. 

It was Silas running! I had never 
known him to do so but once, when little 
Silas was sick, and I knew the sound 
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boded no good. I sprang to my feet. 
“The children!’’ I gasped in the same 
breath that he said ‘“The Deacon! ”’ 

“Oh, send him in here, Silas. I hope 
he’s brought the mail.” 

‘‘But—but you don’t understand, 
Penelope; there’s nothing fit to eat in 
the house! ”’ 

‘*What were we to have?’’ 

“Just a ‘picked up’ dinner. You 
know it’s wash-day —the only day when 
housework is hard.’’ 

That decided me. ‘Oh fix up any- 
thing. He can’t object even if an ama- 
teur luncheon is not up to the standard.” 

The Deacon and I talked for quite 
a time; when the bell rang. As we 
reached the dining room Silas beckoned 
to me. With some hasty excuse I fol- 
lowed him into the kitchen, half expect- 
ing an appeal for aid, but Silas was 
flushed and triumphant. 

“‘T just want you to see what I’ve got 
ready in a rush—oyster stew, mashed 
potatoes, cold boiled ham, hot rolls, and 
a lemon pudding like you make—I found 
it in the green book—besides coffee and 
tea.”’ 

‘*Very well done, indeed,’ I said, 
laughing. 

“Now go in and entertain the Deacon. 
I don’t want you saying you helped me. 
I want this job for life.’’ 

The best dishes were on the table, the 
table cloth and napkins were snowy, the 
flowers I had arranged—was it only two 
days before!—graced the center of the 
table. The Deacon waited expectant, 
he had had a long drive, and was con- 
sequently hungry. He said grace and 
we began. Silas and the Deacon dis- 
covered it at the same time, and I a 
moment later—the milk in stew and 
mashed potatoes had quite apparently 
soured. The rolls, too, resembled 
French bread in this one particular: that 
they had lain long unbaked. 

“Why, why, Penelope,” stammered 
Silas, ‘‘you’re to blame. You left the 
milk in the kitchen.’’ 
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‘I always told you, Silas, that the 
milk should be taken at once to the 
milk room, especially when the weather 
is changeable, but you said you had ‘no 
time.’ Doing your work, neither 
have I.”’ 

**Well, well,’’ said the Deacon mildly. 
“Let us be thankful that we still have 
ham.”’ 

Silas removed the plates, and fished 
some very stale bread from the box. I 
knew the amount of ham, and declined 
it, but Silas and the Deacon ate what 
little there was in happy unconscious- 
ness. Red and embarrassed from an 
unsuccessful search for more, Silas came 
back, and the Deacon protested that he 
was entirely satisfied. 

“There’s still my lemon pudding with 
a meringue,’’ Silas announced at last, 
triumphantly. It certainly promised 
well, but like the other dishes prepared 
of the curdled milk, it wasruined! Silas 
looked at the Deacon like a hunted man. 
He never turned his eyes my way. Then 
he looked around at the pretty table, 
with nothing fit to eat on it, and per- 
haps a remembrance of other meals that 
the Deacon had had with us came to 
his mind. 

**Deacon,”’ he said at last, in a hoarse, 
strained voice, “‘you know me for a man 
not profane. But this dinner I worked 
hard on—oh, damn!” The Deacon 
looked down in scandalized silence for 
a moment, then he looked up, his black 
eyes twinkling. ‘‘Amen, Brother Bar- 
ker.” 

The dinner thus being disposed of, 
and consigned to oblivion, I brought 
out currant wine and fruit cake. The 
Deacon raised his glass, the same 
twinkle in his black eyes, ‘‘The women, 
Brother Barker, God bless them! ’’ 

Silas drank the toast in silence. 

As the Deacon rose to go, Silas half 
started, and then sat down again. It 
was I, for the first time, who without 
a thought to the uncleared table, walked 
over the place with our guest. 
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As he got into his old top buggy, his 
hands full of flowers, he leaned over to 
say, ‘‘Don’t be the first to cry off, 
Penelope; Silas is coming down.” 

He ‘“‘came down.”’ I waited till after 
twelve that night before I heard his foot- 
step. It had a weary and dejected 
sound. He opened the door where I 
sat, not sewing or darning as usual, but 
reading. I looked up. Silas closed the 
door, and stood before it, as if, till he 
had said what he wished, he was un- 
worthy or unwilling to sit down. ‘“ Pen- 
elope,’’ he began, “‘there’s some things 
a fair-minded man would like to say. 
What you’ve done of my work has been 
done all right—you got as much milk as 
I did, the horses got good care, and you 
got more weeding done. But I—I’ve 
been a dead failure. I haven’t got as 
much done as you would have had, and 
it has not been done well; now you’d 
have had that washing done—”’ 

‘And ironed,”’ I said. 

‘‘And you’d have had a good dinner 
today and baking done—”’ 

‘‘And butter made,’’ I added. 

‘‘Yes, Penelope, all that, and more. 
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It IS hard and I’m sick of it.’’ It was 
a supreme moment. The time to tell 
a man that he should ‘‘down on his 
knees and thank heaven, fasting,’’ for 
a woman with no woman’s rights ideas 
in her head; a good woman, if I do say 
it, who only wished to be allowed to do 
her womanly work in peace, and with no 
desire to usurp a man’s prerogatives— 
especially as to feeding and milking 
cows. All of these thoughts and many 
more were clamoring in my brain — 
knocking at the door of my heart for ad- 
mission. There were things I felt hard 
about—little words that I had never for- 
gotten, and I knew that now was indeed 
the time. He stood there crestfallen, a 
beaten man, ‘“‘hoist,’’ as the saying goes, 
‘‘with his own petard’’; and the admoni- 
tion about “hitting a man when he’s 
down’’ has never deterred a woman 
from speaking her mind. 

‘*Penelope,’’ he began again, and the 
voice was even more full of humility 
than before, ‘‘I said I was sick of 
.” 

And I answered quite meekly, “Silas, 
so am I,” 
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HE priest at the foot of the ladder stood weeping, 
The poet stood smiling at the head of the stair; 
Said the priest to the singer: ‘‘I pray you to tell me 
The road that you traveled to get where you are. 
I have stood here as herald and watchman and shepherd 
Since long years before you were born, night and day; 
There’s only one road to the place you are standing, 
And I know that you never ascended this way.” 
Said the poet, in turn to the sad, holy preacher: 
‘*You are right, I am sure, so rest and be calm; 
No ladder I climbed, no creed was my teacher, 
God made me up here, I was born where I am.”’ 
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STRANGER to American institu- 

tions would be curiously impressed 
by the separate and distinct social areas 
which the two races occupy. Here are 
two peoples, domiciled in the same 
territory, invested with equal civil and 
political rights, speaking the same lan- 
guage, loyal to the same institutions, 
worshipping God after the same ritual, 
and linked together in a common des- 
tiny; and yet in all purely personal and 
pleasurable intercourse, they are as far 
apart as if separated by interstellar 
space. “Social equality,’’ is the shib- 
boleth which divides the races asunder. 
This slogan, like a savage warwhoop, 
arouses the deepest venom of race, 
which slumbers only skin deep beneath 
a thin veneer of civilization. This ex- 
pression cannot be defined according to 
the ordinary import and weight of words. 
Whoever coined it possessed a genius 
for summoning the evil spirit. The term 
has no exact lexical status, but it is sur- 
charged with idiomatic meaning. We 
can no more determine its potency and 
power from the component words than 
we can judge the emblematic signifi- 
cance of ‘‘Old Glory’’ by the fabric and 
dye stuff that enter into its composition. 
As the sight of the flag evokes the 
patriotic zeal of the loyal beholder, or 
as the soldier makes frantic response to 
the alarum ‘‘to arms,’’ so the tocsin, 
‘social equality,’’ arouses the pride of 
class and wrath of race. ‘‘Social’’ and 
“equality” are two excellent, elegant 
words; but ‘‘social equality’? must not 
be pronounced in good society, like two 
harmless chemical elements uniting to 
make a dangerous compound. This 
phrase has unbounded potency over the 
passion of the white man of the South. 
He religiously obeys its behest, at 
whatever sacrifice or cost of conscience. 
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He bows down and worships before a 
verbal idol with fear and trembling, as 
a heathen before his graven God. The 
sanction of its decree is more binding 
than that of legal code, religious creed, 
or the claims of humanity. Pope has 
given a poetic setting to the moral con- 
viction of mankind that conscience is 
the rightful arbiter of conduct: 

“What conscience dictates to be done, 

Or warns me not to do; 
This teach me more than hell to shun, 
That more than heaven pursue.” 

If in this elegant quatrain we substi- 
tute ‘‘social equality’’ for conscience, 
although we mar the meter, it adapts 
the meaning to the social creed of the 
South. The interpretation which that 
section places upon ‘‘social equality”’ 
constitutes the crux of the race problem, 
and conditions all modes of rights, privi- 
leges and opportunity, whether they be 
political, civil, educational or industrial. 
By reason of its exactions, the negro is 
not desired by the white man to vote for 
the same candidate, work at the same 
handicraft, enjoy the same public and 
civic privileges, to worship at the same 
shrine, or to be buried in the same 
graveyard. It is indeed the ruling pas- 
sion strong in death. Race prejudice 
which this phrase evokes is not amenable 
to the formulas of logic; it is impatient 
of fact, and intolerant of argument and 
demonstration. It does not reason, it 
asserts and asservates. Its traditional 
method is a word and a blow. 

At one time it was the avowed policy 
of the dominant South to furnish the 
negro equal public opportunity with the 
whites, while insisting on the separation 
of the races in all purely social features. 
This was the gospel according to the 
late Henry W. Grady, who, before his 
untimely death, bid fair to become not 
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only the mouth-piece but the oracle of 
the New South. Senator D. M. Mc- 
Enery of Louisiana, in a notable speech 
in the United States senate several years 
ago, said: ‘*There never has been any 
disposition on the part of the people of 
Louisiana to deprive the negro of his 
political and civil rights. There has 
been and will continue to be a deter- 
mination, fixed and unalterable, to deny 
him social privilege on equality with the 
whites, and to prohibit him from aspir- 
ing to any equality in social life, which 
nature forbids.’’ Passing by the gra- 
cious proffer to assist nature in carrying 
out her inexorable decree, this deliver- 
ance shows plainly that the social policy 
of the South is regarded as the primary 
factor, and political and civil regulations 
are but corollaries of the leading propo- 
sition. In society as in science, the 
greater includes the less. 

But of late we have heard a new voice 
from the South. It is louder and less 
considerate of the claims of humanity 
than the milder tones of the more dig- 
nified and decorous leadership which it 
seeks to supplant. ‘This is the voice of 
Tillman and Vardaman and Baringer 
and Thomas Dixon. ‘These new oracles 
tell us that the negro must be denied 
political, civil, educational and even in- 
dustrial opportunity, lest ‘‘social equal- 
ity” should be the consummation of it 
all. The Ten Commandments, the 
Golden Rule, the Sermon on the 
Mount, the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, the Constitution of the United 
States, and the genius and tradition of 
American institutions are held in open 
defiance by a narrow and provincial 
spirit. The ethical and political founda- 
tions of social order. are ruthlessly over- 
borne by the fiat of a silly phrase. The 
question is of vital concern to every 
loyal American citizen. For if this 
spirit is allowed to prevail, and the 
negro is, of set policy, suppressed 
below the level of American manhood, 
in deference to an absurd social theory, 
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then his statue will inevitably settle into 
a servile caste as rigid and inexorable as 
that which blights oriental civilization. 
The enlightened patriotism that rose up 
in righteous wrath against human slavery 
cannot view with composure the estab- 
lishment on American soil of an iniqui- 
tous caste, which is even more repug- 
nant to the genius of free institutions. 
The silent South, the survivors and de- 
scendants of the better type of the slave- 
holding class, the men and women in 
whose breasts even the blighting influ- 
ence of slavery could not sour the milk 
of human kindness, are now held, as in 
a vise, by this narrow and intolerant 
spirit. They have no frantic dread o1 
the social affiliation of the races. In- 
deed, according to their traditional 
social code, intimate personal associa- 
tion with the uncouth and uncultivated 
whites is almost as distasteful a contem- 
plation. And yet the cry of social 
equality has been so persistently and 
boisterously dinned in their ears, that 
an imaginary evil has assumed the sem- 
blance of a real danger. This voice has 
been hushed; they have become tongue- 
tied, and are as completely divested of 
freedom, either of action or utterance, 
as the poor negro who bears the brunt of 
it alj. If liberal-minded southern white 
men, like George W. Cable, or John 
Spencer Bassett, or Andrew Sledd, 
though still yielding allegiance to the 
prevailing social dogma, dare lift their 
voice, even in faintest whisper, in pro- 
test against the evil perpetrated in its 
name, they are forthwith lashed into 
silence by popular fury and scorn. Race 
hatred is the most malignant poison that 
can afflict the mind. It chills the higher 
faculties of the soul. The restiveness 
of the high-souled sons of the South 
under restriction imposed by the less 
enlightened of their own race is the 
only hopeful rift that we can see in the 
dark and lowering cloud. 

Every system of oppression seeks to 
justify itself. The institutions of slavery 
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ransacked science, history, literature and 
religion in quest of fact and argument 
to uphold the iniquitous system. There 
is almost an exact parallel between the 
methods employed in support of human 
slavery and those that are now being 
resorted to in justification of the decrees 
of ‘‘social equality.’ 

We are told that the separation of the 
races is ordained of God, just as slavery 
used to be called a ‘‘divine institution.’’ 
It is strange indeed that those who 
breath out hatred and slaughter against 
their fellow men are ever prone to claim 
divine prerogative in carrying out their 
iniquitous scheme. The alliance of 
Providence with the type of men who 
are now leading the propaganda of race 
hatred would reverse all of our received 
notions of the divine attributes. 

Physical dissimilarity is siezed upon 
as a badge of distinction, and a hasty 
judgment easily confuses the index with 
the indicated potency. But, as is well 
known, difference of race and color has 
never prevented the closest intimacy of 
personal association. The gentleman 
who drives to the station ‘‘cheek by 
jowl’’ with his black coachman, but who 
becomes furious on being made joint 
occupant with a_ black seat-fellow in 
a railway coach, is actuated by an im- 
pulse other than purely physical repug- 
nance. If race friction rested solely 
upon physical basis, we should expect its 
rigor to be uniform wherever such dis- 
tinctions prevail. But, as a matter of 
fact, we find that it is subject to the 
widest latitude of variability, and is 
almost indefinitely modifiable by cir- 
cumstances and conditions. It presents 
little of the fixity and inflexible character 
of natural law. The Teuton manifests it 
in a different degree from the Latin 
races, with whom ethnic peculiarities 
count for little or nothing against moral 
and spiritual homogeneity. Rio de 
Janeiro and Richmond, Virginia, are 
typical illustrations of the two spirits as 
respects the entente of dissimilar races. 
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Prejudice is more pronounced, or at 
least assumes a different aspect, in the 
southern than in the northern state, 
being stimulated by the relative number 
and erstwhile status of the two elements. 
It becomes mild or virulent, according 
to incentive or occasion. In individual 
instances, it almost or wholly disappears, 
and can be aroused only by playing upon 
his class interests, prejudice and pride. 
Grant Allen tells us somewhere that the 
same Englishman who seems to ignore 
race differences at home, becomes the 
most intolerant of men when he takes 
residence in the colonies. If the sepa- 
ration of the races is a decree of provi- 
dence working through nature, what 
need of human help in carrying out that 
decree? The reenactment of the laws of 
the Admighty leads naturally to the con- 
victign: that those who so eagerly proffer 
this assistance are actuated by a wish 
rather than a conviction. The negro is 
not credited with natural repugnance 
against associating with white men. 
The charge that they must be restricted 
in their eagerness for such association 
is the highest possible unwitting proof 
that the aversion between the races can- 
not be wholly accounted for by natural 
antipathy. The lion and the lamb do 
not enjoy a common bed, because such 
social intimacy is doubtless as distaste- 
ful to the lamb as to the lion. Natural 
antipathy is a reciprocal feeling. 

The attempt to base the separation of 
the races upon psychological grounds is 
equally void of substantiation. There 
is no clearly discernible pyschological 
difference. No reputable authority has 
yet pointed out any sharply defined 
psychic discriminant. The mind of the 
negro is of the same nature as that of 
the white man, and responds to the same 
nurture. There is not a single intel- 
lectual, moral or spiritual excellence 
achieved by the white race to which the 
negro mind does not yield an apprecia- 
tive response. If it could be shown that 
the negro was incapable of mastering 
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the intricacies of Aryan speech, that he 
could not possibly comprehend the intel- 
lectual basis of modern culture, that he 
could not be made amenable to the white 
man’s ethical standards or feel his spiri- 
tual motive, there would be need of no 
further proof. But the line of psychic 
demarcation cannot be made to coincide 
with race cleavage in a single phase of 
intellectual, moral or spiritual aptitude. 
The difference of attainment is readily 
accounted for by what Benjamin Kidd 
calls social efficiency, or the discipline 
of civilization. We cannot predicate 
superiority or inferiority except as a 
transient phase of human development. 

There is little room to doubt that the 
feeling against the negro is of the 
nature of inspirited animosity rather 
than natural antipathy, and can be 
accounted for, in large part, by the erst- 
while status which he has occupied in 
the social scheme. A people who have 
yet made no considerable contribution 
to the general culture of the human 
spirit, and whose traditional relation 
with European civilization has been of 
a servile sort, are naturally enough not 
deemed eligible to the ennobling circle 
of Aryan fellowship. The violent sever- 
ance of servile bonds, and the humilia- 
tion of the southern man’s tough Teu- 
tonic spirit by outside compulsion, en- 
gendered deep and long-abiding ani- 
mosities. 

But the chief cause of race estrange- 
ment is of a political nature, if we be 
allowed to use that term, not merely in 
the technical sense of statecraft, but as 
comprehending the calculated policy of 
the ruling class toward the despised ele- 
ment. The cultivation of class con- 
sciousness is one of the most familiar 
phenomena of history. The line of de- 
marcation is drawn at any easily dis- 
cernible difference, whether it be geo- 
graphical, racial, natural, political, reli- 
gious, or minor distinctions of a physi- 
cal or psychical nature. History is 
largely concerned with the conflict of 
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antithetic classes. The struggle between 
Greek and Barbarian, Jew and Gentile, 
Christian and Mohammedan, Catholic 
and Protestant, Norman and Saxon, 
is but prototype of the conflict which 
now wages about the color line. Evil 
disposition combined with shrewdly cal- 
culated design can always stir up class 
friction. Two friendly baseball teams 
can easily be wrought up to a pitch 
of murderous fury against each other. 
The yellow press of this country can, 
within a few months, involve the United 
States in war with a nation with whom 
we are now on the closest terms of inter- 
national friendship. A heterogeneous 
population, where the elements are, on 
any account, easily distinguishable, fur- 
nishes an easy prey for the promoter of 
strife. The fuse is already prepared for 
the spark. The peace and tranquility of 
such a community depends upon the 
highest enlightenment and moral re- 
straint in the leadership of the separable 
elements. 

That the dominant South is deter- 
mined to foster artificial barriers be- 
tween the races is clearly seen in the 
utterances and action of its leaders. It 
was Henry W. Grady who laid down the 
platform: ‘‘We believe that there is an 
instinct ineradicable and positive which 
keeps the races apart. We add in per- 
fect frankness, however, that if the South 
had any reasonable doubt of its existence 
it would, by every means in its power, 
so strengthen the race prejudice that it 
would do the work and hold the stub- 
bornness and strength of instinct.’’ The 
more recent leadership of the South, 
without the clear discernment and con- 
scientious restraint of the brilliant Geor- 
gian, has siezed upon this suggestion for 
sinister and selfish ends. They have 


‘harped upon the chord of race preju- 


dice as a musician upon his favorite 
instrument. Seemingly dubious of the 
sufficiency of natural antipathy, they 
have sought to give it the requisite 
strength and stubbornness. The fire of 
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race hatred has been fanned until it has 
become an uncontrollable flame. Soci- 
ologists tell us that the collective soul 
is less sensitive than the conscience of 
the individual. It responds to the shib- 
boleths and slogans whose refrain is 
malice and strife. The soul of the mob 
is stirred by the suggestion of hatred 
and slaughter, as a famished beast at 
the smell of blood. Hatred is a great 
social dynamic, the ever handy instru- 
ment of the unscrupulous demagogue. 
The rabble responds so much more 
easily to an appeal to passion than to 
reason. To wantonly stir up the fires 
of race antipathy is as execrable a deed 
as flaunting a red rag in the face of 
a bull at a Summer’s picnic, or of 
raising a false cry of ‘‘fire’’ in a 
crowded house. And yet this is just 
what the politician is doing in order to 
carry his crafty ends. He has raised 
the cry of ‘‘negro domination” when all 
the world knows that the negro is no 
more able to dominate the South than 
the babies in the cradle. But it serves 
its purpose by raising race animosity, 
which easily overrides all arguments 
based on tax, tariff or the relative value 
of silver and gold. 

The cry of ‘‘negro rapist’? has been 
skillfully and wilfully proclaimed. The 
most dastardly deeds of the most das- 
tardly members of the human race, 
though perhaps not exceeding in num- 
ber or heinousness like offences through- 
out the civilized world, have been exag- 
gerated and advertised as the negro’s 
peculiar trait. Every negro who has 
suffered violence at the hands of a 
bloodthirsty mob has been héld up to 
the world as being lynched for a name- 
less crime, when the plain facts of 
record show that not one such lynching 
in four can plead even the allegement 
of rape in extenuation. But of what 
avail is fact or statistics against the cry 
of “negro brute?’’ When the cry of 
‘‘mad dog’’ is raised, no induction of 
fact can arouse sympathy for the cruel 
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usage heaped upon the canine thus 
branded. The end is served when the 
cry is raised. 

But when all other devices have failed, 
‘*social equality” is relied on as the last 
appeal to give stubbornness and strength 
to race prejudice. But it is a dangerous 
thing to evoke the evil spirit. It will 
turn again and rend him who called it 
forth. The South, itself, and indeed 
the whole American people must be the 
eventual sufferers by the carnival of 
cruelty and crime evoked by these cun- 
ningly contrived epithets. 

‘‘America must be all white or all 
mulatto’ is the motto and motive of 
‘‘The Leopard’s Spots,”’ the most evilly 
potential book of this generation. The 
large question of race amalgamation is 
too complex for parenthetical treatment 
in this discussion. But it is sufficient 
to say that blending of the races is less 
likely to take place, if the dignity, self- 
respect, and manly opportunity of the 
negro are encouraged and respected, 
than if he is forever crushed beneath the 
level of his faculties for fancied dread 
of ‘‘social equality.”’ The only way to 
foster race pride which in turn leads to 
the preservation of race type and race 
integrity, is to open up vista and scope 
to the black man’s aspiration. How can 
one be expected to be proud to be 
a negro, if the American people, of set 
policy, fix the status of the race on par 
with that of the beast of burden? The 
inexorable decree of ‘‘social equality’’ 
is every day defeating its own purpose. 
Hundreds of mixed bloods are daily 
crossing the color line, and carrying 
with them so much of the despised 
blood as an albicant skin can conceal 
without betrayal. The man or woman 
who denies, ignores, or affects to scorn 
the class with which he previously affili- 
ated is generally deemed deficient in 
the nobler qualities of human nature. 
It is not conceivable that any of this 
class would undergo the degradation of 
character and humiliation of soul neces- 
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sary to cross the great social ‘‘divide,” 
unless it be in order to escape for them- 
selves and for their descendants an 
odious and despised status. Intermarri- 
ages usually take place among the lower 
stratum of both races. The refined and 
cultivated class among.the colored peo- 
ple show as much distaste for such alli- 
ances as the whites themselves. Fred- 
erick Douglass materially affected his 
hold upon the affection of the colored 
race, especially the cultivated woman- 
hood, by his second marriage. Degra- 
dation of the negro would lead soonest 
to the destruction of type and _ final 
blending of race through _illicitness. 
Had slavery continued for another cen- 
tury, without fresh African importation, 
there would scarcely have remained an 
unbleached negro in America. The best 
possible illustration that a cultivated 
sense of self-respect does not lead to in- 
termarriage is furnished by Oberlin col- 
lege in Ohio, and Berea college in Ken- 
tucky. These institutions have had 
thousands of students of both races, 
males and females, associating on terms 
of personal respect and good will; and 
yet, in all these years, there has not 
occurred a single case of miscegenation. 
Contrast this record with the concubin- 
age of the southern plantation or the 
illicit relations of the city slums, and it 
becomes at once apparent where the real 
danger of race mixture lies. 

The observation of Mr. Dixon is 
a little late in the making. Whence 
comes this white blood that flows, with 
greater or less spissitude, in the veins 
of some six out of eight millions of 
negroes? Is it due to the bleaching 
breath of Saxon civilization? Who 
brought about the present approach- 
ment between the races? The strenu- 
ous advocacy of race purity in face 
of proved proneness for miscegenation 
affords a striking reminder of the lines of 
Hudibras: ‘‘The self-same thing they do 
abhor, one way, and long another for.” 

The charge that the educated negro is 
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in quest of social affiliation with the 
whites is absurdly untrue. His sense of 
self-respect effectively forbids forcing 
himself upon any unwelcome association. 
Household intercourse and domestic 
familiarity are essentially questions of 
personal privilege. The choice of one’s 
friends and intimate associates is the 
most delicate phase of the pursuit of 
happiness. Such matters are regulated 
wholly by personal preference and affin- 
ity of taste. The social integrity of the 
white race is within its own keeping. 
The social citadel is not subject to 
assault and battery. The aphorism of 
Emerson is as true of races as of indi- 
viduals: ‘‘No man can come near me 
except through my own act.”’ 

The negro is building up his own, 
society based upon character, culture 
and the nice amenities of life, and can 
find ample social satisfaction within the 
limits of his own race. President Eliot 
of Harvard university has told us in 
a recent utterance that the white man of 
the North is not less averse than his 
southern ‘brother to the social mingling 
of the races. The negro, too, has social 
sensibilities. He will never complain 
against any white man, North or South, 
because he is not invited to dine at his 
table, sit in his pew or dance with his 
daughter. But the negro ought not to 
be expected to accept that interpretation 
of ‘‘social equality’’ which would rob him 
of political and civil rights, as well as of 
educational and industrial opportunity. 

For the negro to supinely surrender 
his status of political and civic equality 
would be as unmanly as a silly insistence 
upon unwelcome social relations would 
beunmannerly. The negro and the white 
man in this country must live together 
for all time which we can foresee. 
They must mingle in business and in 
public life. All their relations should 
be characterized by mutual respect, 
courtesy and good will. In all purely 
personal and social matters let each, 
if he will, go unto his own company. 












By CHARLES W. MEARS 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


N at least one respect the night fire- 

man on the big intercepting sewer 
was not a handsome man. But inasmuch 
as the sewer boss nourished an emphatic 
preference for lads born on the old sod 
and disliked their looks only when they 
forgot which ticket he was supporting, 
he found no fault with Michael Malloy’s 
misfit style of personal beauty. Yet 
Michael himself did. To be night fire- 
man on the big sewer job was pretty fair 
perhaps, but it was nothing at all to 
being a policeman. And having failed 
to land a badge and a billy, Michael had 
a quarrel with nature. Occasionally, 
when he washed the grime from his 
hands and face in the morning, he would 
steal a glance into the kitchen looking- 
glass and curse his luck; for in givifg 
him a left eye that looked askance nature 
had deprived him of his birthright. 
Even a beat in the remotest, dreariest 
precinct would have been a royal job in 
comparison to the one he held, since as 
night fireman he could wield sovereign 
authority over only a coal heap that had 
not the power to resist him. At inter- 
vals he would slam his shovel on the 
black lumps and imagine that he was 
breaking heads in a ‘‘Dago’’ mob; and 
again he would sit in silence, wondering 
whether ‘‘wan-fifty p’r’’ was always to 
be the limit of his earning capacity. 

It was this problem that he was trying 
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hopelessly to solve when heavy footfalls 
disturbed his midnight meditation. In- 
stantly Michael knew his man. Who 
would not? Who, unschooled in the 
arts though he be, could hear that 
measured tread and doubt ever so little 
the presence of a blue-coat? Well did 
Michael know. Long, long before he 
had realized that eyes must be alike to 
win a silver star, had he not watched 
with all-observing vision—despite the 
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faulty optic—the movement of a hundred 
members of the force and learned to ape 
that step? Surely he knew the comer’s 
business. 

Slowly the member of the force ad- 
vanced. A new man on the beat, he 
climbed across the cavern of the-sewer 
to learn the reason for Michael’s*pres- 
ence on the coal heap. The fireman 
explained; and, satisfied that Michael 
told the truth, Policeman Shirley re- 
sumed his plodding march. 

Nightly thereafter the two held little 
talks. Each came to know the other’s 
joys and sorrows. Both had aspirations, 


vague as to means but leading to a com-. 


mon end—more money. The police- 
inan’s earnings, whieh seemed a fortune 
to the lesser paid night fireman, were 
none too much for Shirley’s needs, A 
wife and five school-going youngsters 
cannot be decently maintained at slight 
expense, and even though the careful 
wife made money do a wondrous lot 
of useful things, still each successive pay 
day found the big policeman no richer 
than before. His savings bank account 
had long since been a joke in its wan- 
dering from nothing to fifty dollars and 
back again to zero. 

Michael, on smaller earnings, was yet 
the better off in net results. A little 
home, but lately rescued from its mort- 
gage, gave evidence of thrift. It was 
a monument to comforts denied. Small 
wonder that Michael longed to have an 
income that would mean release from 
hardships such as his. 

And so when Frank Shirley and 
Michael Malloy talked at night, the 
burden of their conversation dealt with 
what to do. 

*“Can’t we invent something?” the 
policeman asked. ‘‘My father and my 
brother did. Of course, they made no 
money by it, but that’s no sign weeean’t. 
My father’s smoke consumer was stolen 
by a man named Cooley, and the steel 
mills swiped my brother’s conveyer with- 
out paying a cent. Sue? Fine chance 


a poor inventor has to sue a billion-dol- 
lar corporation for his rights! If I ever 
invent anything and anybody steals it, 
I’ll chase him off the map before I give 
him rest! ’’ 

**Ye be on th’ roight trrack now, me 
man,’’ responded Michael. ‘‘We’ll in- 
vint t’gither an’ be as rich as Wisting- 
house.”’ 

On Thursday night Michael waited 
eagerly for the heavy-stepping Shirley. 

‘‘Whishper,” he said in tone suited 
to the precautionary word, when Shirley 
reached the spot, ‘‘I have th’ idee. Ye 
see this injictor val-l-ve? Th’ little dure 
swings up t’ lit in th’ wather an’ comes 
back ag’in t’ kape ut in. Ye know this 
nach’ral gas? "Tis what kills people be 
stoppin’ an’ comin’ ag’in whin they ain’t 
lookin’. Ye see th’ idee?” 

‘*A natural-gas safety valve?’’ 

“Ye have ut. We’ll make th’ little 
dure stay open t’ lit in th’ gas, but if 
ut stops th’ dure come down an’ locks 
an’ divvle th’ bit av gas kin come to 
az-az-az—”” 

** Asphyxiate,’’ suggested Shirley. 

**VYis, azphyxyate the fam’ly. Whist, 
they’se money in ut. Barrels! A mil- 
lion! Shure, th’ gas companies need ut. 
We’ll make thim pay. Say niver a 
wurrd. Kape ut under th’ hilmet. Ye 
got t’ help me think ut out. Shirley, 
ye kin quit th’ foorce; we’re rich! ’’ 


II 


Shirley was not so enthusiastic. He 
saw the point and realized the need of 
a natural-gas safety valve, but how to 
work out the idea was nct an easy mat- 
ter. However, the suggestion seemed 
so good that he kept it uppermost in 
his mind. Finally, unable to figure out 
for himself the way to make the needed 
valve, he called in help. His wife’s 
brother, a designer, listened with inter- 
est and promised to think it over, Every 
night at home he drew sketches and dis- 
carded one after another of them, as he 
discovered fresh faults. But he kept 
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steadily at work and eventually the plan 
of operation became plain and simple. 
When the automatic safety valve, to 
protect the lives of natural-gas users, 
thus became a theoretically effective 
thing, Shirley and Michael discussed 
their future plans. A partnership was 
decided upon. Michael urged haste in 
drawing up the contract, because he 
wanted all the preliminaries to real 
money-getting out of the way early. 
Policeman Shirley’s brother, fresh from 
law school, was consulted. 

‘“‘Make a paper t’ last foriver,’’ 
Michael suggested. ‘‘Yer father an’ 
brother was done out av their patents; 
do ye fix this so I cudden’t sell er give 
away me share an’ so Frank cudden’t 


ayther. That is, onless we’re both av 
wan mind. ‘Two hids do be betther 
than wan. Maybe two kin kape th’ 


sharrpers off.’’ 

‘It’s all right,’’ cautioned the young 
lawyer, ‘to put in the contract that 
neither can sell without the other’s con- 
sent, but the law governs that, anyhow. 
Either can sell at any time, but of course 
the partnership is forthwith dissolved; 
and in partnership affairs one partner 
is responsible for all the debts.’’ 
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Michael was surprised. ‘‘The divvle 
ye say!” he ejaculated. ‘‘I’ll have t’ be 
deedin’ me house t’ th’ ould woman.’’ 

‘‘That’s a safe thing to do,’’ re- 
sponded the lawyer. 

‘**Ves,’’ added the policeman, ‘‘do it. 
I haven’t anything to lose anyhow, and 
you’d better protect yourself.’’ 

**Shure, I’m not afraid ye’ll be doin’ 
wrong,’’ Michael explained. ‘‘’ Tis 
nawthin’ like that. But wan niver kin 
tell what’ll happun, an’ ’tis wisdom t’ 
be an th’ safe soide. As f’r losses, 
they’Il be none. They’s millions in th’ 
invintion. We’ll be makin’, not losin’, 
I’m tellin’ ye. Annyhow, make th’ 
wrritin’ strrong—make ut strrong.”’ 

Then in that stately and explicit lan- 
guage for which the law is notable, the 
contract was drawn in duplicate and the 
Malloy & Shirley Safety Valve Company 
sprang into existence. The agreement 
made the men equal partners and bound 
each to consult the other before making 
any deal of any nature respecting the in- 
vention. ‘‘’ Tis a foine bit av worrk,”’ 
declared Michael as he attached his sig- 
nature to the instrument. ‘‘Whin we 
accumylate a fortyun be selling’ out t’ 
th’ gas company, we’ll pass th’ laad 














THE 


(referring to the young lawyer) an illy- 
gant sum f’r his labors. Mind ye, we 
will, ’Tis not gin’rosity, "tis duty. 
’Twuddnt’ be roight not t’. An’ whin 
we begin buldin’ foine risidences I’ll 
have mine on the wist side av th’ bully- 
varrd t’ git the mawrnin’ sun an the 
front porch. ’Tis farewell t’ noight 
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firin’. 
III 

‘‘You’ve a good thing here,’’ was the 
encouragement given the Malloy & Shir- 
ley Safety Valve Company when the 
sketch of the invention was shown to 
Forman & Dunn, patent attorneys. ‘‘It’s 
a bit crude yet, and you will need to 
improve it some, no doubt. But the 
thing to do is to patent it first and to 
improve it later.’’ 

Subsequently the inventors were in- 
formed that patent office records con- 
tained nothing that was likely to bar 
their claims. 

‘“‘T have looked up the subject thoro- 
ughly,’’ reported Mr. Dunn, ‘‘and I am 
reasonably certain that I can put through 
adozenclaims. By the way,’’ he added, 
“if you boys are pinched for funds our 
firm will stand the expense and accept 
a one-fourth interest in compensation.”’ 

‘‘Niver moind,’’ Malloy hurriedly re- 
plied, ‘‘I’ve th’ siventy-five in me vist 
pocket. Sixty-five I borry’d frum th’ 
ould lady an’ Shirley here had th’ tin. 
Th’ invintion is not f’r sale till th’ gas 
company unbelts f’r a million.” 

‘“‘No, Mr. Dunn,”’ Shirley added, ‘‘we 
are in no hurry to sell. We can wait.’’ 

Paying the attorney his fee, the pair 
left the office. Over their glasses in 
Rafferty’s corner emporium they pro- 
ceeded to erect castles in Spain at a 
rate of speed that would have astonished 
an ordinary building boom. And in 
their talk they spent money with wild 
abandon, so that the bank would not be 
embarrassed trying to handle all the 
wealth that they were going to annex. 

‘‘Ayther we'll have t’ spind it like 
wather er we'll have t’ dayposit ut in 
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banks all over th’ wurrld. No wan 
bank’ll take ut all. They’s this advan- 
tage be havin’ ut in many banks: 
whither we’re in Dublin, Paris er Zanzy- 
bar, we kin sind th’ coachman aroun’ 
th’ corner an git all we need f’r tips and 
th’ treat. We’ll not have t’ sind home 
f’r money. Kings an’ imp’rors’]] attimpt 
t’ meet us familyar loike, because we’re 
savin’ th’ people’s lives. ’Tis th’ hu- 
mane invintion. Th’ mob’ll be writin’ 
pomes t’ us an’ makin’ us prisydint av 
th’ 'S; P. G. U.”’ 

‘‘What’s S. P. G. U. ?”’ quizzed Shir- 
ley. 

‘Shure, Sawsiety f’r th’ Pertiction av 
Gas Users.’’ 

‘*Mike, there ain’t no such society.” 

‘‘An’ I knowthat. But they will be. 
Whin th’ invintion saves th’ lives av 
wives an’ mothers an’ childer, the 
gang’ll rise up an orgynize th’ sawsiety. 
Shure, they wasn’t no G. A. R. till after 
th’ war.” 

And Mike’s logic was too convincing 
to admit of an answer. 


IV 


The unheard-of speed with which the 
safety valve application went through the 
patent office would have put a ninety- 
horse-power motor car to shame. So 
early was its arrival at Forman & Dunn’s 
that its coming preceded the production 
of a single valve, a fact due not so 
much, however, to the pair’s neglect as 
to their lack of funds. True they might 
have borrowed money from their friends 
or they could have accepted the offer of 
a plumbing house to make the valve on 
royalty. But both were cautious. The 
experiences of Shirley’s father and 
brother were sufficient warning to put 
them on their guard, 

‘‘Not an yer life,’’ declared Michael. 
“‘Divvle th’ cint we'll borry, because we 
don’t have t’, an’ we’ll be victims f’r 
no roy’lty shark, because we don’t want 
t’. We'll rist till th’ gas company rolls 
out th’ barrels av coin frum the base- 
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mint an’ says to Donahue, th’ teamster, 
‘Give this to no wan but Malloy an’ 
Shirley an’ don’t ye come back widout 
a rayseat.’ We kin wait.’’ 

And they did. No gas company evi- 
dently felt the Malloy & Shirley safety 
valve to be indispensable to its welfare, 
and though the patentees waited long, 
no offer of purchase came. Every morn- 
ing upon his return from work, Michael 
looked under the pillow to see that the 
precious papers of partnership and 
patent were still safe, and just as often 
he cautioned Mary to keep doors and 
windows locked day and night. But 
weeks and weeks went by and no in- 
quirer even asked for a price on the 
firm’s invention, nor was ever Michael’s 
pillow disturbed. 

‘*Shure, ye are the foine invintor, ye 
are that,’’ exclaimed the exasperated 
Mary one day. ‘‘’Tis six months since 
he took away th’ sixty-five, an’ divvle 
th’ thing have ye t’ show f’r ut but 
th’ two papers. ’Tis a great thing, th’ 
invintion; wid meself havin’ no dacint 
shoes an’ ye wid on’y dirty clothes t’ 
wear t’ mass.”’ 

Mary’s little faith was grievous to the 
night fireman, but only so at first. The 
more he thought of it, the more his 
belief strengthened that she was wise. 
Six months and no fortune; no, not even 
an offer. 

“Tis strange that no gas company 
wants th’ valve,’’ he said to the police- 
man that night. ‘I think ’tis sixty-five 
gone t’ th’ bad, I do so.” 

“‘Seventy-five,’’ prompted Shirley. 

‘*Vis, siventy-five. Yer tin included. 
*Tis gone.”’ 

“Well, we’ve got the patent, anyhow,”’ 
philosophized Shirley. ‘‘There’s no 
telling when it will prove a good in- 
vestment.”’ 

“‘Invistmint is ut? Give me th’ sixty- 
five an’ th’ invistmint’ll baylong t’ ye.” 

‘*How long will you give me to raise 
the money? asked Shirley. 

“‘How long ye need?”’ 
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**A month.”’ 

‘**Tis a bargain.” 

‘* All right,’’ responded Shirley,‘‘here’s 
a cigar to bind the deal.’’ 


V 


President Wentworth, of the Consoli- 
dated Illuminating & Fuel Company, 
turned from his desk as Herrick came 
in. Herrick was the company’s handy 
man. His work was various. He had 
handled councilmen and legislators, he 
had bought tracts of land cheaper than 
anybody else thought possible, and he 
had outwitted more than one of the 
company’s competitors when valuable 
rights were involved. 

Wentworth opened the conversation. 
**Herrick, what have you learned about 
that safety valve patent?’’ he asked. 

“Tt’s a good patent, a basic one, in 
fact,”’ Herrick answered. ‘‘Our Wash- 
ington attorneys went over the subject 
thoroughly with me and I don’t see how 
we can utilize the idea without infring- 
ing.”’ 

**Does the valve work properly ?’’ 

‘*Well, I should not say perfectly. It 
needs improvement, and can be per- 
fected readily, so Brown says.”’ (Brown 
was the company’s chief engineer.) 
‘‘But this patent incorporates a basic 
idea.” 

*‘Then you would suggest purchasing 
it?’’ 

‘* By all means.”’ 

‘*But what if you have delayed the 
matter too long?’’ 

‘“‘That’s a chance we had to take when 
we started in to investigate the strength 
of Malloy & Shirley’s claims. But de- 
pend upon me, I'll buy it if it is a 
possible thing.’’ 

*‘Good for you. And I'll tell you 
what I’ll do, Herrick. I figure that this 
patent, since it is sound and basic, will 
be worth at least $10,000 to us. If you 
can buy it for less, you may keep the 
difference. If it costs more and we de- 
cide to buy, whatever the price, I’ll make 
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you a gift of twenty per cent. of the pur- 
chase price by way of extra compensa- 
tion.’’ ‘*Mr. Wentworth, that is a gener- 
ous proposition. I shall certainly lay 
myself out to do athorough job. Will 
you please give me an order on the 
cashier for $10,000? You know, in a 
case like this, money in hand*sometimes 
induces a prompt decision.’’ 


VI 

‘‘Mike, git up! Git up!” It was 
Mary shaking the sleeping night fire- 
man. “Hurry, ye slaypin’ beauty; 
they’s a spalpeen here talkin’ invin- 
tion.’’ At the word “invintion” Michael 
.was on the floor, grabbing his clothes and 
shoving himself into them. Three 
minutes later he was shaking Herrick’s 
hand. ‘‘Mr. Malloy,’’ Herrick began, 
“Tam Mr. Merrick of the Standard Au- 
tomatic Sprinkler Company. Our sprink- 
ler puts out fires, you know. I heard 
of your valve and I thought while in 
town I should like to see it. I am here 
putting in a sprinkler in the new Forum 
building.’’ ‘Ye can’t see ut,’’ Michael 
blurted out. 

“Oh, is that so? I’m sorry. Why 
don’t you care to show it?”’ 

**? Tisn’t that I don’t care; ’tis that 
I can’t. I niver had wan made.” 

‘*Wasn’t it a success?” 

‘*Shure!’’ Michael declared with proper 
emphasis. 

“Well, how do you know it was a 
success, if you never had one made?”’ 

‘*Another felly did,’’ said Michael, 
ashamed to lie, but certain that he was 
in the hands of a ‘‘royalty shark’’ and 
determined to die game. 

“Maybe I can see his,’’ Herrick sug- 
gested. 

“Ye can’t though. He’s in Massa- 
chusetts.’’ 

“Then perhaps you have the patent 
papers,’’ was Herrick’s next suggestion. 

“TI have. But this invintion is not 
a sprinklin’ wagin er a hose cart.” 

Herrick smiled. ‘‘I understand that. 
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I thought I might adapt it to my needs. 
Let me see the papers anyhow.”’ 

Michael left the room, calling Mary 
after him. ‘‘Sit be th’ dure,’ he cau- 
tioned, “an if th’ fire extinguisher felly 
starts t’ run wid th’ papers hit th’ divvle 
wid th’ lid lifter.’’ 

Herrick looked over the paper with 
apparent care. He pretended to read 
every word of the text and to study 
every line of the design... At length he 
spoke: ‘‘Mr. Malloy, I think I can use 
your valve,’’ he said. ‘‘It is not water 
tight and I’ll have to perfect it. But the 
idea is fairly good, and if you want to sell 
outright I’ll be glad to talk business.’’ 

**T can’t sell,’’ Michael responded with 
a touch of sorrow in his voice. ‘I’ve 
a partner.” 

‘“Maybe your partner wants to sell. 
Have you a contract? May I see it?’’ 

Getting the patent paper tightly in his 
grasp, Michael went to the bed. and 
drew forth the partnership agreement. 
“Merrick’’ scanned it closely and re- 
turned the paper to Michael. 

“*T see,” he said, ‘‘I shall have to do 
business with you both. Now if. you 
and your partner will consider an offer 
of $400 spot cash, I’ll be pleased to see 
you at the New Naples hotel at two this 
afternoon.’’ Michael promised to have 
Shirley on hand at the hour named, and 
the visitor left. 

‘*Sell,’? commanded Mary, the mo- 
ment Herrick was out of hearing. 

‘*Shure, I’m not th’ laddybuck t’ ray- 
fuse. Four hundr’d is no million, but 
tis more than sixty-five.” 

And on the street car bound down 
town the foxy Herrick, alias Merrick, 
even hated himself fora moment. ‘‘It’s 
a shame to take it away from them,”’ he 
mused. A commission of $9,600 on 
a $400 deal. Whew! That lobster 
doesn’t realize what he owns. Still 
$400 probably looks like a gold mine 
to him, and to give him more would 
be wasting good money. And as for 
myself, what’s the use of being 
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shrewd unless your shrewdness pays 
handsome dividends?’’ 


VII 


The night fireman had utterly forgot- 
ten that Shirley had an option on his 
half interest. He was too intent upon 
getting back his beloved ‘‘sixty-five’’ to 
care where it came from; and the big 
policeman, having secured the option, 
had straightway dismissed it from his 
thoughts. He had no sixty-five dollars, 
and he wouldn’t have borrowed it if he 
could have done so. He assured him- 
self that, unlike Michael, he did not 
have ‘‘cold feet,’’ but at the same time 
he put forth no effort to prove his con- 
viction. 

Consequently, when Michael’s eleven 
o’clock visit to Shirley’s home caused the 
policeman to bound out of bed, the sub- 
ject of their talk was not option, but out- 
right sale to ‘‘ Merrick.”’ 

‘*He offers $400 an’ wants t’ buy at 
wanst. Me f’r t’ sell,’”’ said Michael. 

‘It’s hardly enough,’’ returned the 
policeman, ‘‘but I’ll talk with him any- 
how. I’ll meet you in Rafferty’s at half 
past one.”’ 

Instead of trying to finish his sleep 
after Malloy had gone, Shirley contem- 
plated the $400 proposition. ‘*Merrick’’ 
had probably put out that figure as 
a feeler and might raise it to $500. In 
any event, the policeman determined to 
stand out for all he could get. 

Two o’clock found the patentees in 
‘“‘Merrick’s’’ room at the hotel. The 
alleged sprinkler agent was ready for 
them. 

**You see,’’ he began, ‘‘I am in doubt 
whether your valve will suit my purpose 
at all. In talking with Mr. Malloy 
I suggested a price of $400, but I have 
reconsidered the offer, and the best I 
can do is $300.” 

‘I’m here f’r t’ sell,”” was Michael's 
emphatic avowal, and he whispered to 
Shirley: ‘Say yis er he’ll not want t’ 
buy at all. Me wife needs th’ sixty-five,’”’ 
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The policeman was angry. ‘Mr. 
Merrick,’’ he spoke with warmth, “I 
came here to consider an offer of $400. 
If you have changed your mind, why, so 
have I. My price is $500.’’ 

The thought of the vanishing ‘‘sixty- 
five’’ gave Michael an incipient fit. He 
said nothing, but his face betrayed his 
misery. 

‘All right,’’ Herrick responded, ‘‘just 
as you say, Mr. Shirley. I guess we can 
do no business this afternoon.”’ 

‘“*F’r th’ love av hivin’ sell,’’ whis- 
pered Michael huskily. 

‘I’m in no rush to sell,’”’ said Shirley, 
trying to be calm. ‘‘I can wait, just as 
I have been doing. This isn’t a sprink- 
ler valve in the first place; it’s a gas 
valve. If it’s warth $300 to you, it’s 
worth a blamed sight more to a gas 
company. ”’ 

“That may be,’’ commented Herrick, 
‘*but my concern would not permit me 
to pay more than $300. Of that I am 
certain.”’ 

“Then we are simply wasting time. 
I’m going home.”” Saying which Shirley 
departed. 

It was only Herrick’s love of game 
that caused the breech. He felt sure of 
his men at his own price, and while a 
few hundred dollars under the circum- 
stances was nothing at all, the situation 
pleased him. But Michael did not share 
Shirley’s tenacity of purpose, and re- 
fused to combat for his rights. 

“‘Do ye not git mad,’’ implored the 
night fireman as Shirley went away. 
‘Listen; I'll sell me share f’r sixty- 
five. Ye kin give Shirley $250, th’ half 
av the $500 that he wants. Sixty-five 
an’ $250 ’u’d be $315, er $15 more than 
ye offered.” It was a quick calculation 
for Michael to make, but pressing needs 
sometimes bestir an otherwise sluggish 
intellect. 

“It’s a go. Bring Shirley back.” 
And Herrick laughed with real amuse- 
ment as the fireman dashed from the 
room in pursuit of the policeman. Mal- 
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loy did not wait for the elevator. He 
flew down-stairs, two or three steps at 
a time. Shirley was not in sight. 
Michael had given up everything but 
the precious “‘sixty-five’’ just for Shir- 
ley’s sake. What now, he thought as he 
headed toward Rafferty’s, if before he 
could find Shirley ‘Merrick’’ should 
again change his mind. His heart grew 
heavier with each step, but he enjoyed 
momentary bliss upon finding Shirley 
before the bar. Quickly the fireman 
told his story and the pair promptly 
returned to the hotel. ‘Merrick’’ and 
Shirley had no difficulty in agreeing 
upon the new terms, since each was get- 
ting practically all that his bluff called 
for. 

‘We'll go down-stairs now,’’ suggested 
Shirley,” and have the contract written. 
Sit in the smoking room while I dictate 
it and I’ll bring it to you for your sig- 
natures.”’ 

Half an hour later he placed a type- 
written sheet in Shirley’s hands. 

‘‘This,’”’ ‘Merrick’? explained, ‘‘is 
merely preliminary. It’s just to bind 
the bargain. I’ll give you ten dollars 
when you sign this and the rest when 
you deliver the partnership agreement 
and the patent paper.’’ 

Shirley read the agreement, while 
Michael looked over his shoulder in 
a semi-dazed way as though he under- 
stood none of it. The memorandum 
covered exactly the facts that ‘‘ Merrick”’ 
had stated, only it was made in favor 
of ‘‘Geo. L. Herrick.” 

‘*Who’s Herrick?’’ asked Shirley. 

“Oh, yes,” ‘‘Merrick’’ hurriedly re- 
sponded, ‘‘I forgot to tell you that Mr. 
Herrick is president of our company. 
All our patent affairs are conducted in 
his name.’’ 

The policeman thought it peculiar, 
but let it pass. 

Wher the signatures were attached to 
the contract, ‘Merrick’? handed ten 
to Shirley, who in turn passed it on to 
Michae] to ease the latter’s agony about 
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his investment. 

‘*Say,’’ Shirley asked abruptly, what’s 
that two inches of white space just above 
the signatures for?’’ 

‘*For convenience merely,’”’ explained 
the smooth ‘‘Merrck.’’ ‘*When the deal 
is closed, you see we can simply fill in 
the blank space and have the whole 
thing on one sheet.” 

Shirley didn’t know whether to be 
satisfied or not. He disliked that way 
of doing business, but the paper was now 
in Herrick’s pocket and the earnest 
money had been paid, so he decided to 
raise no protest. ' 

‘*Merrick’”’ changed the subject. ‘‘If 
you’ll get the papers at once, I’ll meet 
you here at six.’’ 

‘«Shure, we'll be here,’’ said Michael. 
‘“‘An’ ye mustn’t kape us waitin.’ We 
wurrk nights. I go on at eight.” 

‘And so do I,’’ added the policeman. 

‘“‘Don’t worry,’’ was the response, 
“‘T’ll be here at the tick of the clock. 
By the way,’’ he added, ‘“‘what’s the use 
of both of you going home? One of 
you can get the papers and the other 
can spend the time with. me.’’ He 
really intended to be generous. While 
waiting the arrival of the papers he and 
his guest could have a cigar or two. 

Shirley declared he was not going 
home. ‘I’ve got to buy some things for 
the kids, so I'll give Malloy a note to 
my wife for my paper and I’ll be back 
here in time to meet you.’’ Arrange- 
ments were made accordingly. 

The instant Malloy and Shirley left his 
presence, ‘‘Merrick”’ began some hasty 
work. He hurried to the stenographer’s 
desk, and, placing a silver certificate in 
her hand, asked for the use of her writ- 
ing machine. ‘‘I’ve some work here,”’ 
he remarked, ‘‘that I can write myself 
faster than I can dictate it.’’ He wrote 
with speed, filling in the blank space 
with an acknowledgement of the pay- 
ment of sixty-five dollars to Malloy and 
$250 to Shirley. That done, he paid 
his hotel bill and overcoat and grip in 
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hand, jumped into a cab. 
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Malloy went first to Shirley’s. The 
policeman’s wife handed him the part- 
nership contract without question upon 
reading her husband’s note and was 
pleased when told of the $250 deal. She 
could buy so many badly needed things 
with the money that she felt happier 
than she had been in a year. Malloy 
rather regretted that the policeman was 
to fare so much better than himself, but 
the thought of getting back his own out- 
lay was some consojation. 

He had just arrived home when “ Mer- 
rick’s’’ cab drove up. Michael’s sur- 
prise was only momentary, for the 
caller’s smooth tongue was in working 
trim. ‘Merrick’’ hastily told that he 
had received a telegram calling him 
home. 

“T couldn’t wait until six without 
missing my train, and so I paid Shirley 
his share, and now I’m here to pay you 
yours. I knew you were honest, so I 
didn’t even ask Shirley for a receipt. 
Are the papers ready?”’ 

**T have thim all.’’ 

‘*Well, let’s hurry then. Here’s the 
money. ‘Ten, twenty, thirty, forty, fifty, 
five, and the ten I gave you down town 
makes sixty-five. Now the papers, 
please.’’ 

‘*An’ here’s th’ papers. 
yer the foine man. 
ye.” 

At six o’clock Herrick was ordering 
the best he could find on the Pullman 
diner’s wine card and mentally shaking 
hands with himself on his day’s work. 
“Think of it!” he mused. ‘‘Ten thou- 
sand dollars minus sixty-five dollars 
leaves 9,935! I guessI can afford to take 
a week’s vacation on the strength of this 
little deal.’’ 

At the same hour Shirley sat in the 
hotel lobby waiting for Malloy and 
‘*Merrick.’’ Fifteen minutes elapsed 
and neither appeared. At six-thirty he 


Mr. Merrick, 
May hivin bless 
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asked the clerk about the latter. 

‘‘Mr. Merrick left the hotel this after- 
noon.’’ 

‘**The devil you say!” 

‘“VYes, he paid his bill and left.’’ 

Grave thoughts troubled the police- 
man. He hastened to the corner and 
jumped aboard a car. He was nervous. 
Never had a street car moved slower or 
stopped oftener. He felt that he could 
have walked and beaten it. When it 
reached Malloy’s street, he dashed from 
the platform and sprinted to the fire- 
man’s little home. 

Malloy greeted him with an expansive 
smile, but it faded before Shirley’s grim 
and questioning look. 

**Did Merrick pay you?”’’ the police- 
man asked hoarsely. 

**Av course. Why?’ 

‘*Where’s mine?’’ 

‘*He said he give ut t’ ye.”’ 

“He lied. I never saw him. Tell 
me what he did. Where did you see 
him? Where is he?’’ 

The night fireman stumbled through 
the details. The policeman paced the 
floor and muttered oaths at each new 
revelation of ‘‘Merrick’s’’ operations. 
‘**Malloy,”’ he exclaimed as the fireman 
finished, “you’re a blasted fool !’’ And 
with that off his mind, he slammed the 
door shut from the outside. He was 
beside himself with wrath. His mind 
was a seething caldron of heterogenous 
thoughts. But the night air was cool 
and it lowered his temperature, physical 
and mental. He was calmer when he 
reached home. Inside the lighted house 
he saw the wife, who was happy in anti- 
cipation of receiving $250—a fortune. 

‘What shall I tell her?’’ he asked. 
Then his thoughts reverted to Malloy. 

“IT called him a fool,’’ Shirley re- 
minded himself. ‘‘I made a mistake. 
He’s no fool, for he got sixty-five dol- 
lars, and that was all he wanted. I’m 
the fool. Why, I didn’t even get my 
ten, though I had it in my hands.” 

And he laughed to think of it. 
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IV 


6¢ YOU will write as soon as you get 
to town?”’ 

“Ves, Margaret.” 

‘‘Kiss me goodbye, Justin. 
can see us.” 

“She raised her face to his, and he 
kissed her. They were parting at one 
of the far entrances to the garden, from 
which, by his own wish, he was to walk 
to the station. 

Margaret had a calm night back of 
her, and the prospect of a pleasant day 
before her. Mr. Hartley was to drive 
her that afternoon to a distant lake of 
romantic associations. Justin was going 
indeed, but Diana was also left behind. 
She was wondering, not without exulta- 
tion, how Diana would feel when she 
heard of Justin’s early departure. 

She looked pretty as a morning-glory 
in her pink Summer dress. Justin, 
whom a sleepless night had left drained 
of all emotion, but the desire of flight, 
felt now no aversion to her. His con- 
ception of her as a child-like, if limited, 
person was not easily dispelled. 

‘‘What are you going to do today?” 
he asked kindly. 

‘“T shall play tennis this morning. 
Mr. Hartley takes me driving this after- 
noon.”’ ‘“ 

“‘Hartley’s a good fellow. Well, good- 
bye, Margaret. Enjoy yourself. I will 
write you tonight.’’ 

He swung off at a good pace, and she 
turned to reenter the garden; but an 
impulse seized her to watch him until 
he reached the place where the road 
forked; one division leading to the sta- 
tion two miles distant, the other to the 
deserted village where they had all gone 
on the preceding afternoon. 


No one 
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At the parting of the ways she saw 
‘him pause, stand irresolute a moment, 
then deliberately take the village road. 
Her immediate impulse was to follow 
him, for she knew that on this road to 
the deserted village there was no cross- 
cuts to the railroad. Suspicion winged 
her feet, and she found herself thinking 
that it was fortunate she had had her 
breakfast with Justin before the others 
were up, and that she had put on her 
hat to accompany him through the gar- 
dens. 

He had so much the start of her that 
sometimes he was hidden from her sight, 
but she hurried on, and at last came to 
a long stretch of up-hill road where she 
could keep him plainly in view. He 
went steadily along as if to a sure desti- 
nation. Clearly he was going straight 
to the village. Had he an appointment 
there? she asked herself. And the 
thought quickened her steps. She had 
the detective instinct. 

The road rose and rose, the landscape 
that dropped beneath it growing every 
minute wider, more extended, more 
seductive on its far violet horizons. 
Early morning, like a pageant, had just 
passed over it, leaving it shining, dewy 
and luminously green. Margaret did 
not see the landscape, but once or 
twice she paused because Justin stopped 
and gazed. 

And now in the distance appeared the 
few scattered stone cottages, whose cold 
hearths were open to the broad heaven, 
and from whose empty windows no faces 
ever looked. The road they lined 
seemed to end against the heavenly blue 
of the sky, for the crest of the hill was 
there and beyond it was a famous view 
over miles and miles of gracious country. 

He went up to the crest of the hill, 
disappeared behind it. Three minutes 
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What met her eyes filled her first with 
an overwhelming sense of triumph, then 
with a wild, blind hatred. Diana was 
seated on a low stone wall, and standing 
by her was Justin with an expression 
in his face of a man in a happy dream. 

Margaret went directly up to them, 
her voice trembling as she said, “I am 
sorry to interrupt you, but I have been 
trying to overtake you, Justin; you had 
chosen the wrong road to the station.”’ 

He turned to her with the look of 
a man awakened by the touch of cold 
fingers on his face. He was silent, but 
Diana turned with a dignity which held 
within it no element of surrender. 

“You are quite right, Miss Bentley. 
Mr. Morris should have taken the more 
direct road at the forks, but if he con- 
tinues on this, he will find not far be- 
yond here a lane that cuts over to the 
station.’’ She took out her watch. You 
will be in time for the nine forty-five,”’ 
adding as she held out her hand, “that 
is if you start at once.’’ 

**T will start at once,’’ said Justin. ‘‘I 
am sorry, Margaret, that you came so far 
to set me right.” 

He held his hand out to her with 
rigid courtesy, resolving that wild horses 
should not drag from him the explana- 
tion that this meeting with Diana had 
been indeed accidental: that his finding 
her there had been as much of a surprise 
to him as Margaret’s sudden appearance 
on the scene. 

Margaret did not take his hand. 

“T will write you this afternoon,’ she 
said icily. 

He bowed his acknowledgement; then 
with a bow to Diana, he replaced his 
hat and strode off. 

The two women faced each other: 
Margaret, flushed with her long, hurried 
walk and with anger; Diana, pale and 
quiet and outwardly impassive. 

Margaret broke the strained silence 
which Diana, it seemed, had no inten- 
tion of breaking. 
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“Tl could bear it, and give him up if 
it were the real thing with either you or 
him, but he is under a spell, and you— 
have no heart.’’ 

Diana smiled faintly, turning her dark 
eyes toward the distant horizon. 

“IT have been told ever since I was 
born that I have no heart, but I have 
never accepted the judgment of others 
in regard to my own character. I have 
lived with myself twenty-eight years.”’ 

**Do you find anything in those years 
of many experiences to justify what you 
are doing now?”’ 

“What am I doing now? 
understand you.”’ 

Margaret Jaughed nervously. 

‘You are singularly obtuse. To speak 
directly, then, you are playing with Jus- 
tin.’’ 

An atavistic spirit seemed to be taking 
possession of her. From under the sur- 
face refinement of her delicate face the 
village girl looked, the mother or grand- 
mother who had resented rivalry in 
direct terms; flat, unpolished denuncia- 
tions. 

**T_ do not understand you,” 
said. 

Margaret’s eyes blazed. 

‘‘Not understand me! when you met 
here by appointment this morning!’ 

Diana looked at her in proud silence. 

‘“You know what I mean,’’ Margaret 
went on. ‘‘You know the power you 
have. I suppose black panthers have 
it, too. If you’d only care, if your heart 
was in it, I could forgive you.’’ 

**No, you wouldn’t forgive me,’’ Diana 
said slowly, ‘‘if, to suppose a case, my 
heart, as you put it, were in it! All the 
less would you forgive me, then! I fear 
you do not know this about your own 
character, but it is true.’’ 

Her voice was sweet and a little tired, 
her manner strangely gentle. 

*“No, I may not know that about my 
own character, but I know a good deal 
about Justin’s.” 

**Do you?” 


I do not 


Diana 
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AM SORRY TO INTERRUPT YOU, BUT i HAVE BEEN TRYING 


TO OVERTAKE YOU.” 


“T am engaged to him.” 

“That is sometimes a reason for pro- 
found ignorance.”’ 

‘*Not in my case;’’ her voice was inso- 
lent. 

“You are fortunate,” 
gently. 

‘“‘T know a good deal about Justin’s 
and something of yours. You are amus- 
ing yourself.’”’ 

Diana was silent. 

‘‘You are amusing yourself at the ex- 
pense of the happiness of two people. 
Do you think you are in an honorable 
position?’ 


Diana _ said 
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‘Certainly not, if I admit your prem- 
ises, but I don’t admit them.” 

**You don’t admit that you are amus- 
ing yourself?”’ Rising anger was in the 
shrillness of Margaret’s voice, as she 
stood a tense, blonde figure, but withal 
somewhat colorless, against the rich 
green and gold and sapphire blue of the 
morning landscape. 

‘*You don’t admit that you are amus- 
ing yourself? What then, exactly, are 
you doing?’’ she said with harsh insist- 
ence. 

‘“‘T am at a masked ball—with ail the 
others.”” She spoke a little wearily, 
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her eyes looking beyond Margaret at 
the wide, shimmering fields. 

‘You would jest over a grave. You 
have, it seems, never taken life seri- 
ously.’’ 

‘‘Never 
there.”’ 

‘Does it please you—this game of 
souls you are always playing?” 

‘*Not in the least.”’ 

Margaret looked baffled. Then the 
tears, always so near the surface with 
her, dimmed her blue eyes. 

“If you can create a spell you can 
destroy it. I am unhappy enough to ask 
you to let him go free.”’ 

‘‘Of whom are you speaking?”’ 

Margaret turned on her in exasperated 
anger. 

“‘Of whom but Justin?’’ 

“Ts he not free?”’ 

‘‘He is under your spell,’’ she cried 
shrilly. 

Diana was silent. 

“To you think for an instant it is any- 
thing but that? Do you think for an in- 
stant he could ever love you?’’ 

‘‘What an inexplicable question!’’ she 
said slowly. 

“It wasn’t a question so much as 
a way of saying that you get what you 
give in this world. You have never 
loved anyone in your life; and you will 
never get love. You fascinate people 
for a while—then it’s all over.” 

She spoke primly, suddenly self-pos- 
sessed, but in her light blue eyes was 
the eternal grudge of the romantic 
woman against the presumably heart- 
less woman who attracts without effort. 

Diana drew herself up, and looked 
Margaret in the face. 

**T think you said last night that you 
had an engagement to play tennis this 
morning at ten-thirty. Unless you start 
back at once you will be late.” 


my own. You are right 


‘*Thank you for the reminder. I had 
not forgotten my engagement. 

She walked away slowly. Diana 
watched her go, with a choking 
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sense of shame for them both. It 
seemed to her, inwardly quivering in 
every nerve from Margaret’s onslaught, 
that in some obscure back street of some 
obscure, noisy, dirty little town she had 
been shaking a fist at a bedraggled and 
vituperative neighbor. 

When again alone with her thoughts 
she hid her face in her hands with a 
long, tearless sob, that was like a para- 
phrase of the cry of another heart. 

“Have pity! All my coquetry is 
dead.”’ ' 

They were all avenged, those foolish 
souls who are restless unless they are 
dominated, and who sought her strength 
to dominate them. Across the vista of 
the lovely Summer landscape they filed 
before her with strange mocking eyes 
which seemed to signal their delight that 
at last she loved in vain. Yet her only 
wrong to them had been that she was 
stronger than they. 

She had no right even to think of Jus- 
tin, yet she knew that the sharpest 
wound that Margaret had dealt her was 
in the words: 

**Do you think for one moment he 
could love you?’’ The mocking faces 
pressed closer. To rid herself of them 
she rose from the low stone wall and 
started on her homeward way. The sun 
was high now in the heavens, revealing 
pitilessly the naked desolation of the 
houses between which she passed. With 
their broken doorways, their smokeless 
hearths, their empty, shattered windows, 
they seemed to her to prefigure what her 
life henceforth must be. She must give 
him up who was never hers; her con- 
queror who knew not of his triumph 
over a soul whose loneliness he was the 
first to dispel. She had troubled the 
peace of many. Now she knew what 
they had suffered. 

Passing through the grounds, she met 
the bishop. He was strolling by the 
edge of his favorite little lake, a pocket 
volume of Cowper in his hand. 

She forced a smile—for she liked the 














A COMEDY OF MASKS 


bishop, felt an instinctive trust in him, 
as in one whom life has enlightened yet 
left kind. 

“You have deserted this morning too, 
bishop?’’ 

‘‘T am taking my daily bath of soli- 
tude.” 

‘Do you love nature better than peo- 
ple?’’ she asked, lingering a moment 
because of the peace in his face. 

‘‘Better than some people,” he an- 
swered smiling. 

‘‘Even your beautiful creed has not 
made you perfect then,’’ she said with 
a touch of bitterness, adding: ‘‘ Did you 
ever wish to be wicked, reckless?’”’ 

‘‘Who has not wished for wine?” 

**Did you drink?” 

‘*T poured out a libation.”’ 

‘‘You might do that—yet despair,’ 
she said, all light gone from her face, 
a curious note of misery in her voice 
that made him wish to look directly at 
her, but he kept his eyes turned away. 

‘That is true,’’ he commented. 

“Bishop, how does the creed handle 
despair? I don’t mean local theologies, 
but the big, broad creed.” 

“It places it under the throne of 
God,”’ he said. 

‘‘Meaning when a man despairs—God 
comes next.’’ 

He nodded assent. 

‘“‘Few of us canclimb so high. Thank 
you, Bishop, and forgive me for disturb- 
ing your solitude.”’ 

She made a little ‘‘reverence’’ as she 
left him; a smile was on her lips, but 
her eyes held pain. 

**Is it you, Diana?’’ 

Mrs. Craig spoke coldly, and there was 
no welcome in her face. Voice and 
look struck a chill to the girl’s heart, 
as she stood in the doorway of her 
hostess’ private room, waiting her word 
to enter. 

Mrs. Craig was seated at her desk, 
but she had the appearance of a person 
wholly preoccupied with something 
wholly unpleasant. 
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‘*May I come in, Ursula? Are you 
very busy?”’ 

“With iny thoughts, yes, but as some 
of them concern you they may as well’ 
be spoken. Diana, I didn’t think it of 
you!”’ 

Diana crossed the room, and seated 
herself in a low chair by the desk before 
replying. 

‘*May I ask what you are speaking of, 
Ursula?”’ 

‘‘Margaret has told me everything.” 

A faint smile crossed Diana’s face. 

‘Everything is a good deal, cara mia.” 

“Don’t jest. I have the right to be 
angry—that you should meet Justin 
Morris by appointment—an engaged 
man—seems to me unforgivable, and, to 


- to be perfectly frank, lacking in taste.’’ 


Diana was silent. 

‘‘Margaret is weeping herself ill — she 
is wounded to the heart, Diana.”’ 

Diana was silent. 

Her hostess took up a paper cutter, 
and played with it in a nervous impa- 
tience. 

‘She is breaking the engagement.’’ 

Still Diana did not speak. 

‘“*You have ruined her life—to her 
present feeling, at least—yet you care 
no more for Justin Morris than the cat 
cares for the mouse. There would be 
some excuse if you did.” 

‘*My dear Ursula, if you feel this way 
toward me, it is proper and right that 
I should no longer be your guest.’’ 

Mrs. Craig put her hands over her 
eyes for a moment. She loved Diana, 
but she must steel herself against her 
now. Things had gone too far. 

‘*T have wired Justin to return this 
evening in the hope of patching matters. - 
You spoke yesterday of. leaving. An 
urgent summons from your home might 
come this afternoon, Diana.” 

‘*Very well, Ursula.” 

‘*Don’t you think you owe me an ex- 
planation?’’ 

‘*You have Margaret’s.’’ 

Mrs. Craig rose and paced the room; 
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suddenly she stopped, paused a moment, 
then swept toward the girl, bent over 
her, knelt down by her, and took her in 
her arms. 

“Diana!” she implored. ‘‘Have you 
nothing to say in your defence?”’ 

‘*Not one word, Ursula.’’ 

Mrs. Craig sighed as she rose. 

“Will you go through life heartless? 
You almost tempt me to hope that some 
day you will love in vain.’’ 


V 
That Mrs. Craig should open her 
town house in July, and bring Margaret 
there after the breaking up of the house- 


party, seemed to Justin, already in spiri- . 


tual armor for Diana’s service, a con- 
crete proof of her misunderstanding of 
the facts of the case. What Margaret 
had told her he could only conjecture, 
but he believed that blonde antagonism 
had not stopped at half measures. 

He had not returned to the country 
house, despite his hostess’ summons, 
nor did he know of Diana’s banishment. 

A second letter from Mrs. Craig, 
keenly descriptive of Margaret’s grief 
since the breaking of the engagement, 
brought him weary and half sullen to an 
interview with the girl. 

As he ascended the steps of the big 
house on the avenue, Hartley had as- 
cended, giving the younger man cold 
greeting as he passed. A chilly manner 
was as incongruous with the banker’s 
person as ice around a pudding. Justin 
smiled in spite of his depression. This 
little fat knight was evidently in tourna- 
ment for distressed maidens. 

Margaret, in the cool twilight of the 
great drawing room, had received her 
former lover with an ‘‘I-may-forgive-you- 
everything - if - you - work - hard-enough’’ 
expression that irritated him instantly, 
annulling the feeble desire for recon- 
ciliation. 

In precise English—he ever afterward 
connected a severely exact use of the 
language with certain inflexible traits of 
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character—she had told him that she 
would renew the engagement if he would 
give a full explanation of his meeting 
with Diana. 

He had flatly refused, saying that if 
she could not trust him, it was not neces- 
sary to parody love by becoming en- 
gaged. 

“Then you wish to break my heart!’’ 

Justin was not yet far enough away 
from Margaret’s claim upon him to 
doubt entirely her word. He would not 
ruin a woman’s life, even though he 
ruined his own to preserve her happi- 
ness. Looking her in the eyes he had 
said: 

‘In a year from now you may perhaps 
know if you love me well enough to 
marry me without either explanations or 
demands.”’ 

He had felt while he spoke the acute 
misery of forging his own fetters, but 
principle ruled. Though she had broken 
the engagement he would give her the 
chance to renew it—on his terms. His 
conscience was at his throat. 

“It is not a question of loving you 
enough. It is not a question of a year 
from now. Will you or will you not 
tell me what is between you and Diana 
Mainwaring?”’ 

Justin’s sternness had met her rigidity. 

‘Please to leave Miss Mainwaring’s 
name out of the discussion.’’ 

‘“*Then all is over between us,” she 
said in the words of melodrama. 

He had bowed himself out, his last 
vision of her an erect, unyielding figure 
standing by the fireplace; yet through 
all the stiff lines and the outward sym- 
bols of pain and reproach he was con- 
scious that the general effect was not 
tragedy but primness. 

Her final words had lifted a weight 
from his soul. She had not accepted 
his conditions. He could go through 
the year to come without the prospect of 
a life-long slavery. 

The two weeks which followed were 
a bleak, brumal space in dust and heat 

















HE FELT WHILE HE 
FORGING HIS OWN FETTERS 


of acity Summer. Justin worked at his 
desk all day, planning houses that 
mocked him with their suggestion of 
home, and thinking of Diana, aware 
that the restless pain in his heart had its 
root in Margaret’s words: 

“She would care no more for you, 
once she had you in her collection, than 
for a last year’s hat.’’ 

He would give his own soul, he 
thought, to know that hers was true. 
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SPOKE THE ACUTE MISERY OF 


Her face haunted him with a curious 
blended effect of witchery and of spir- 
itual beacon. The upward glance of her 
eyes was always roguish, the downward 
glance was sad; but coquette, or guide 
to God, she was the one woman he had 
met in his life, who, in her personalisy, 
answered the accumulated question: of 
his years. 

Gaylord came in one afternoon, and 
because it was the laziest and hc.test 
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hour of the day, the two drifted into 
a long conversation which finally arrived 
by winding ways at the uppermost sub- 
ject. 

The painter suggested delicately that 
lovers’ quarrels were of short duration. 

“‘Miss Bentley has finally broken the 
engagement,’’ was the reply. 

‘‘All women are jealous of Diana 
Mainwaring,’’ said the unsuspecting 
Gaylord, who had beheld in Justin’s 
conduct to his betrothed only devotion, 
and who felt that the young man was 
being hardly used. ‘I sometimes won- 
der what her charm consists in. With 
other women, to have a feeling is to 
show it; with her to have a feeling is to 
cover it up—keeps you guessing, so to 
speak. You know, perhaps,’’ he added, 
‘*that her devoted champion, Mrs. Craig, 
has turned her down until she explains.”’ 

‘‘No, I did not know it,’’ Justin said 
slowly, pallor spreading under the tan of 
his face. 

‘*Miss Mainwaring left the day you 
did. As for that meeting at the village, 
the house-party was divided into oppos- 
ing forces, with the bishop for spiritual 
umpire, only, wise ecclesiastic that he 
is, he said nothing. Hartley and Mrs. 
Craig, Mrs. Gaylord, who turned a deaf 
ear to my reasonings, and the little col- 
lege sprout were all for Miss Margaret— 
the debutante and I struck our colors for 
you, and, incidentally, Diana.”’ 

‘*But how did you all know about it?”’ 
Justin said impatiently. 

‘Hartley told us everything.’’ 

‘*Who told Hartley?’’ 

“Your lady—your former lady. He 
took her driving that afternoon. Her 
eyes were red. The little banker was 
looking sympathetic. They were gone 
four hours.”’ 

Gaylord was smiling, but Justin 
seemed oblivious. He had to ask an 
important question indifferently, one of 
the most difficult feats in the whole cate- 
gory of soul-hiding devices. 

At last he came out with it. 
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“Ts Miss Mainwaring in town?” 

‘**She was when I last heard of her.’’ 

‘You are at liberty,’’ Justin said 
solemnly, ‘‘to tell anyone you choose 
that I did not meet Miss Mainwaring 
that morning by appointment.”’ 

Gaylord laughed. 

‘*The trouble is no one ever believes 
a man’s word about an affair of that 
sort; but Diana won’t give her word. 
Mrs. Craig ought to have known her 
better than to ask her for it.” 

‘*And is it really true that Mrs. Craig 
has turned her down?’’ 

‘*True enough—but I think Mrs. Craig 
is sorry. She has the usual weakness 
for Diana. 

That night Justin went to the old- 
fashioned house where Diana lived with 
her grandparents. Its awnings and win- 
dow boxes, its cool patch of green lawn, 
its view over the yard of an adjacent 
church, gave it almost a suburban look 
in the surrounding city aridness. Its 
exempt aspect was further emphasized 
by its interior. The long drawing room 
with its colored prints in dull gold 
frames, its Sheraton and Chippendale 
furniture, its flowered hangings, was 
redolent of old days, when from the 
windows could be seen the gleam of the 
river and the wooded shore beyond. 

Though the evening was warm, Justin 
felt all the chill of nervous emotion— 
hardly knew, indeed, if he could control 
his voice to greet her. He must tell her 
at once what he had come for—to ask 
her permission to write a full explana- 
tion to Mrs. Craig. 

She did not keep him waiting long, 
came slowly toward him down the great 
room, a vision of peculiar delight in her 
thin, gray gown, low cut, with a touch of 
scarlet in her dark hair. An old-fash- 
ioned collar of opals about her neck 
repeated the milky gray and scarlet. 

A servant followed her to light the 
candles. It was like a play, Justin 
thought, suddenly self-possessed _ be- 
cause of a certain stateliness and aloof- 














A COMEDY 


ness in her manner, which seemed to 
forbid emotion. 

‘“‘T am very glad to see you. You are 
come just in time. I am leaving town 
tomorrow.” 

‘‘For the rest of the Summer?”’ 

“If my mood holds out.” 

‘‘What is your mood—if I may ask?’’ 

‘¢Exploration.”’ 

Her little enigmatical smile made the 
obvious question summoned to his lips 
seem foolish. He could not ask her 
what country she wished to explore. 

“‘T am come,” he said, ‘‘not only for 
the pleasure of seeing you, but to ask 
your permission to write to Mrs. Craig 
an explanation of what occurred at the 
deserted village.”’ 

For an instant the whiteness of the 
skin changed to pallor, but the upward 
look held the old, strange humor. 

“You know the French proverb con- 
cerning explanations. Why accuse one- 
self?’’ 

‘‘Why lose your friend—for a mis- 
understanding ?”’ 

“Tf she is really my friend I shall not 
lose her, for she will understand again 
some day.’’ 

‘*But suppose she never understands.”’ 

‘‘Still I do not lose her,” said Diana. 

“Why?” 

‘* Because I love her.”’ 

Her voice was indescribably sweet. 
It swept away everything in Justin but 
his need to be true with her. 

“And I love you!’’ 

His words leaped like flames across 
the twilight in which they sat. 

‘*Do you?”’ she said quietly. 

‘Ah, do I?”’ 

She was silent, looking at him with 
serious, searching eyes. 

“T want to disprove this idle word of 
your coquetry, your heartlessness. It is 
false. I ask to serve you, to win you. 
I would serve a lifetime to win you.’’ 

His voice rang clear and clean with 
truth, but she steeled herself against it. 
Margaret’s taunt, “‘Do you think that 
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he would ever love you?’’ stinging her, 
as it had done for days, until her veins 
seemed full of the poison. Was this 
but another soul under the old, hateful 
spell of her personality, calling on her to 
rule him—a man three weeks ago en- 
gaged to another woman? 

‘‘Do you love me?’’ she repeated. ‘‘I 
do not—I fear that I cannot believe 
you. Pardon me if I say that you could 
hardly disprove my coquetry when I 
fancy you, yourself, are under the spell 
of it. Remember you are doing and 


saying extraordinary things for a man 


whose engagement to another woman has 
just been broken. What, exactly, can 
anything so sudden mean but fascina- 
tion, hypnotism—call it what you will.’’ 

‘‘The outward circumstances are sud- 
den,’’ he replied, ‘“‘but long ago I knew 
—and struggled. I kept the letter of 
my law, even Miss Bentley acknowledged 
that, but my spirit—sought you. I be- 
lieved that I saw your soul.”’ 

She smiled, steeling herself, despite 
the cry of her heart, to put him to the 
test. ‘‘I was not aware of showing you 
a soul, since I am not as confident of its 
existence as a theologian: but whatever 
I showed you, you have probably ideal- 
ized its features beyond my recognition,”’ 

Margaret’s words were ringing in his 
ears like a harsh, insistent bell, calling 
not to faith and prayer, but to mockery 
and doubt. What if the perilous sweet- 
ness of this woman were founded on her 
essential heartlessness. A kind of dull 
despair filled him. But of one thing he 
was sure. ‘‘Whatever you are,’’ he said 
slowly, ‘‘coquette or a true soul, what I 
feel for you is a true love.’’ 

The room before her was dim for an 
instant. She longed to take his hand, 
and telling him like a child that she 
would be good, go with him into great 
simplicity. . 

But she resisted the longing. There 
was too much testimony against her 
mere magnetic power. She must hide 
behind her mask until time had proved 
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his love. If it were but a passing fas- 
cination, an effect of the old sorcery, 
now dead in her, well! she would suffer; 
if it were true—the thought of that joy 
hurt her liké physical pain. 

Putting it aside, she summoned all the 
courage she possessed to say calmly: 

“The majority for once is right. I 
am, I think, heartless; at least I have 
never been aware of that organ—nor do 
I wish to be. As faras I have observed, 
to feel is to be at the mercy of others. 
What French writer says, ‘Life is a 
comedy to those who think, a tragedy to 
to those who feel?’ I find comedy more 
diverting.”’ 

**You are a coquette, then, by your 
own admission,’ Justin said, but his 
tone was incredulous. 

“Tam a coquette. You were easy to 
play with—all idealists are—I played.”’ 

“T am then—in your collection.’”’ 

*“*T did not ask you to come in.”’ 

Her eyes were mocking, gay—feverish 
if he had seen, but he did not see. 

_ He rose and paced the floor. 

‘‘Then there is no hope?” he said, 
pausing before her. 

‘None whatever.”’ 

“It makes no difference. I iove you. 
True or false, you have shown me what 
a man can only see through the soul of 
a good woman—God.”’ 

She had expected anything else from 
him—reproach, blame, condemnation, 
the phrases she had heard before. Un- 
able to trust herself, she rose and went 
to the window, pressing her cheek for 
an instant to the glass. If he had gone 
to her she would have raised her lips to 
his. 

But he did not go to her. 

She turned then and held out her hand 
to him. 

“‘The comedy is finished—for me.” 

The words had a double meaning, but 
his pain blinded him. 

“Since the comedy is finished, I will 
bid you—goodbye.”’ He did not offer 
her his hand. 
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When he was gone she sank upon 
couch, and burying her face in a 
cushion sat for a long time motionless, 
her spirit calling upon him to return 
and take her from her own prison. 

She went the next day through the 
heavy heat and dust of a Summer after- 
noon in town to see the bishop. She 
found him in the library of the Episco- 
pal house, busily writing. Of the affair 
at the country house he had his own 
theory, and he greeted Diana warmly. 

“‘T am come to tell you that I am 
going to London, Bishop. I heard this 
morning that the Gaylords are sailing 
next week. He is to paint some high- 
life people. I accompany them. I have 
a message for your kinswoman.”’ 

The quick, short sentences told the 
bishop much. 

“But my child, you must see her 
before you go.”’ 

“T do not wish to see her,’ 
said, but her voice was wistful. 

**And why not?’ 

**She would again ask for explanations, 
and explanations between Ursula and 
me—between any friends, indeed, only 
strengthen the misunderstanding.”’ 

‘You are right, I think,” said the 
bishop, who knew that silence is the 
guardian both of religion and of love. 

**Still a word in your own defence—”’ 

“‘The innocent should never defend 
themselves,’’ Diana interrupted. 

He smiled. ‘‘I knew you were inno- 
cent.” 

‘*Bishop, may I make a confession? 
No one in the world must ever know but 
you. Iam very unhappy. I told a lie 
yesterday—the greatest a woman can 
tell.’’ 

He looked at her wonderingly, the 
expression of her face in that moment 
softening and deepening, as if under the 
radiance of some actual physical light— 
like the mild glory of altar candles. 

*‘Te absolvo,’”’ he said gently, the 
truth cannot be hidden.’’ 

Tears came to her eyes. 


” Diana 
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“If in the future any event—inexplic- 
able —takes place—any strangeness— 
you at least will know.’’ 

*“Yes,”’ said the bishop, ‘‘I at least 
will know.’’ 

‘*Tf I should die,’’ her voice was calm 
and quiet, ‘‘will you say to those who 
have the right to be told, because they 
care for me, that, whatever I did or said, 
I did love once—I was like other 
women. I had a heart.’’ 

‘*But you will not die.” 

‘No, I want to live—more than ever. 
But of the dead it is the best thing to 
say that they could love.” 
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“Ves, or of the living,’’ said the 
bishop musingly, as if her words had 
started a train of thought. 

They sat in silence for some moments; 
then he asked abruptly: 

‘*When do you sail?’’ 

‘“*A week from next Saturday.” 

As she was taking her leave, she said: 

‘*May I ask you what has become of 
Miss Bentley?” 

“She is with Mrs. Craig. She is to 
be her private secretary.’’ 

‘She would make a good secretary,” 
Diana said thoughtfully. ‘She is— 
precise.”’ 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


IN LOVE WITH LIFE 


By J. A. EDGERTON 


EAST ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 


’M in love with life, with the earth and sky, 
With the mountain-tops, with the plains and seas, 
With the stars that bloom in the fields on high, 
With the morning sunshine, the evening breeze, 
With the birds, the blossoms, the friendly trees; 
They are all with the spirit of beauty rife; 
And I thank my God for the sense of these, 


His gifts to me. 


I’m in love with life. 


In the blade of grass, in the blooming rose, 
In the moonlit dreams of a Summer night, 
In the dawn that breaks over Winter snows, 
There lurks for the soul some new delight. 
In the onward march of the seasons bright, 
In the spirit imbuing the solitude, 
In the presence felt on a mountain height, 
We recognize the eternal good. 


Life bears us ever to something new. 
Each moment differs from all the rest. 
Each hour some loveliness brings to view. 
With novel meaning each day’s possessed. 
Each year advances toward the best, 
As ever onward the gray earth swings; 
And each new grief leaves the spirit blest 
With a love for the life at the soul of things. 
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Through the infinite past and the endless flights 
Of the years that wait in the time to be, 

I have lived, I shall live, in the days and nights, 
And the thousand forms that encompass me; 
For, like a vision, the ages flee, 

But the soul lives on, though the worlds may change, 
And rising still through Eternity, 

Evolves to modes that are new and strange. 


I’m in love with all, from the cell and clod 
To the plant and flower, to the world and sun; 
From the germ to man, from the man to God; 
With the all, for I know that the all is One. 
Through the soul of every being run 
The self-same pulses felt in mine; 
And into the web of existence spun 
We are knit in the self-same life divine. 


I’m in love with all; I’m in love with Love; 
With the charms that over all Nature glow; 
With the blue and the stars of the sky above; 
With the green of the dear old earth below; 
With the streams that shine as they sing and flow; 
With the thought of comrade and child and wife; 
With the better natures of all I know; 


With the light and dream. 


AS THE HUMAN CAT TOLD 


I’m in love with life. 


IT 


By HOLMAN F. DAY 


AUBURN, 


HE file of men came up the road, 
listlessly, spatting the dust as they 
set down their heavy feet. 

Some of them lurched unevenly with 
the uncertain equilibrium of men whose 
heads do not hold authoritative sway 
over their heels. 

Some scraped their rough shoes along 
the grit. 

Some jiggered about. 

Others walked stolidly, 
lopping on their breasts. 

When they came under the trees 
where I sat fanning myself with a straw 
hat and taking a bit of a rest—a tourist 
pedestrian in the hot sun must take 


with heads 


MAINE 


advantage of oases, you know—when 
they came under the trees, a husky and 
stalwart man who led the parade wheeled 
to the sward, wiped his forehead, sighed 
comfortably and called, ‘“‘Rest, boys!’’ 

The men strewed themselves about 
the grass in listless attitudes and sat, 
each by himself, without looking one at 
another or speaking. One man, younger 
than the rest, took his seat nearme. I 
was gazing at this bizarre assemblage 
with curiosity. And at last I inquired 
of this man as to the meaning of this 
parade in the hot sun—for I was rather 
dull of comprehension that day, I’ll 
admit. 














AS THE HUMAN CAT TOLD IT 


He pointed to an array of roofs over 
the trees. 

‘*Bug-house,’’ he said. 
tal. Out for walk. Mild cases. 
team us like kittens.” 

He pulled a blade of grass, pressed it 
between the curve of his paralle] thumbs, 
and blew on it. A prolonged ‘“‘yawl” 
resulted. 

‘I’m the human cat,’’ he informed me 
in matter-of-fact tones. ‘‘How do you 
like that for mewing?”’ 

I complimented him with some re- 
serve. 
“Sometimes I mew,” he continued, 
‘¢*sometimes I do this:” 

He doubled his fist, licked his tongue 
against it, and then vigorously scruffed 
the fist through his hair. 

“Pretty good, eh?’’ said he. 

Again I bestowed cautious praise. 
When I looked at him keenly I noted 
a gleam in his eyes that was distinctly 
not the glassy look of a witling. And 
unless my ears deceived me, I heard a 
chuckle in his throat. When I smiled 
he returned the decidedly frank glance 
of appreciation that belongs with sanity. 

‘*T am pretty quick to size a man up,”’ 
he murmured, ‘‘and I believe that you 
are safe. Stranger?’’ 

Nod. 

“Going right along?”’ 

Another nod. 

‘**And you are probably not interested 
in making more trouble for a chap who 
has trouble in plenty?”’ 

I satisfied him. 

“Well,” said he, ‘‘I have had only 
fools and callous keepers to talk with. 
I feel my story sizzling inside me today. 
Heat, perhaps. See what you think of 
the case: I was born on a farm in a little 
town up country. 
folks till this’ thing happened. My 
father is a large man with a double- 
breasted face and hands like Westphalia 
hams. 

‘“He has always claimed that I was 
not a model son. Opinionated old 


“State hospi- 
Can 


I lived there with my - 
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chap, you understand. He frequently 
figured on the barn door that if he had 
devoted as much time and muscle to 
flailing out beans as he had to whipping 
me, he would have over one hundred 
and sixty barrels of nice pea beans. If 
he had attended to the beans it would 
have been more profitable for him and 
better for me. 

‘‘Habits grow on a man. My father 
was very absent-minded. He got so at 
last that he would lick me and never 
know it. That is, didn’t realize at the 
time what he was doing. But I did. 
He would start for the barn with mash 
for the hogs, and all on a sudden would 
stop to meditate and set down the pail. 
Then he would perk up and go on re- 
membering that he was bound to the 
barn for something. Then he would get 
his eye on me, and the first thing that 
would pop into his head was that he had 
started to give me a whipping. I would 
have to take it before he got his mind 
collected again. 

‘*When I was nineteen years old I got 
hold of an anarchist book. The writer 
affirmed that children were brought into 
the world without having anything to say 
about ii, and that this general notion 
that they were bound to slavishly obey 
their parents was a wrong idea entirely. 
Why should one human soul be in bond- 
age to another human soul? He argued 
that all souls were born free and equal 
and that each was answerable only to 
itself. 

‘*That sort of philosophy hit me about 
right. I saturated myself with it. But 
I seemed to have no good occasion to 
make use of it until I was about twenty. 
I fell in love with Bessie Rollins. She 
fell in love with me. Seeing that she 
was the prettiest girl in our town, it 
was a considerable amount of solace to 
me for all I had been through. 

“A girl had lived in our family six 
years, since she was twelve. Left with 
my folks to bring up. Knock-kneed 
girl, with wide-apart teeth like a rake, 
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and eyes that goggled like a frog’s. 
Took away my appetite at table, that 
girldid. Her father left seven thousand 
dollars that my old man was handling 
for her. One day he told me that I’d 
better stop flirting ’round with that Rol- 
lins girl, for he had it all arranged that 
I was going to marry Phoebe when I 
came of age. And then he intimated 
that under those circumstances he could 
keep right on handling the money, as it 
would be in the family. He allowed 
that it wouldn’t be handy to pull it out 
of his business. Told me that unless 
I dropped Bessie and tended strictly to 
Phoebe and kept the other boys away, 
he would skin me and nail the hide on 
the barn door. I don’t think my ser- 
vices were needed to keep away the 
boys. But that didn’t matter much 
anyway. The idea was that I mustn’t 
take Bessie home from any more so- 
ciables. 
‘“‘T began to think it was about time 
to put in practice some of my anarchistic 
doctrines. ‘The philosophy of the thing 
appealed to me then, that it did! I 
commenced to watch for an opportunity 
to discuss the matter with father and 
lay my ideas before him. He had never 
studied anarchy of the applied sort. 
“One evening I was pitching down 
hay from the scaffold and he was below 
on the barn floor. It seemed to be 
a good time to broach anarchy to him. 
You see, he was having a touch of sciatic 
rheumatism, and I reckoned that he 
wouldn’t care about climbing. On gen- 
eral principles he wouldn’t have shinned 
the ladder that night for a hundred dol- 
lars, but the minute I got well into my 
subject and was beginning to issue my 
anarchistic ultimatum, he acted as 


though he didn’t want to lose a single. 


word. 

‘**He is a little hard of hearing, for one 
thing. And there were other reasons 
why he wanted to be nearer me. So up 
hecame. As he hoisted his leg for each 
round of the ladder, he offered a remark, 
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It was a different word for each round, 
and ’twas half about me and half about 
sciatica. I always had known what 
father’s horse-power was, but I had 
never understood the resources of his 
vocabulary before. 

‘**T took to the vig crossbeams, and 
when he got up on the scaffold he threw 
at me the following articles, to wit: one 
whetstone, four scythe snaths, one old- 
fashioned shay-top, a horse-fork, includ- 
ing the four pulleys and various smaller 
articles that happened to be on the scaf- 
fold, but the nature of which I could not 
distinguish in the gloom. A man often 
gets rattled when he has all those 
chances and doesn’t hit the mark. 
Father did. He wound up by throwing 
his lantern at me. The lantern set fire 
to the hay, the hay to the barn, the barn 
to the ell, the ell to the house, and away 
she all went. I slid out cf the pitch 
hole with my hair singed off, and I kept 
going. I didn’t want to stay around 
and distract father’s attention from sav- 
ing furniture. 

“There was plenty of tall timber in 
that locality, and I took to it. I began to 
realize that the one great grief of father’s 
heart was not that he had lost his build- 
ings, but that he had not had time to 
finish that discussion of anarchy with 
me. It was a brand new topic for him, 
and he was interested. I realized fully 
how badly he wanted to talk it over 
when he came out into the woods with 
a posse to hunt me up. I saw them 
several days in succession —and saw 
them first. I was sitting high up in 
a hemlock, surveying the wonders of 
creation and meditating on the new doc- 
trine of obedience I had been reading 
about. 

“‘The hungrier I got the more con- 
vinced I became in my own mind that 
I was a natural born anarchist. When 
I saw my neighbors—whom I had never 
harmed by word or look—trailing along 
behind father armed with guns and 
pitchforks, and realized that they were 
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after me as though I were a bob-cat, I 
decided that so long as society had de- 
clared war against me, I’ wouldn’t be 
backward about giving them a little run 
for their powder. 

‘‘What business had society picking 
up that fight, anyway? 

“One day old Amzi Buzzell stopped 
under my tree to twist a chaw off his 
plug and I heard him say: 

“*Ve needn’t tell me that the critter 
ain’t hid somewheres in these woods. 
There’s garding sass missing right along, 
and some of my cows have been milked 
in the pasture. Nowif he’d set his own 
father’s barn afire, he’d steal grub from 
the rest of us. I’ve got salt in this gun, 
and the minute I lay eyes on him I'll 
give him both barrels.’ 

‘‘Now you think of that, will you? 
Begrudging a starving man a few hand- 
fuls from his garden and a drop of milk. 
I did old Buzzell’s chores free once 
when he was laid up with a broken leg. 

‘*That night I slid out of my tree and 
set fire to old Buzzell’s barn. Fine illu- 
mination; successful entertainment. 

“The next night I took another chap 
I had black-marked on‘ my list for simi- 
lar cheap talk about me —me, a poor 
unfortunate anarchist who never did any 
intentional harm. I lit up his premises 
forhim. You may remark here that I 
am a fiend. Maybe I am. Maybe I 
ought to have taken all those lickings 
and then stood out and let Buzzell and 
the rest practice target-firing at me. 
But that book on anarchism was well 
written. It convinced me. 

‘There always had been a saying in 
our town that fires went in bunches of 
five, like fingers. I didn’t want to disap- 
point local expectations, and so I torched 
up two more barns. You may remember 
that fire scare! It was a good one 
while it lasted. 

“By this time I had built a thatch in 
the top of a hemlock, so that I could 
sleep like a crow on this nest. I had 
decided — through being alone and 
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hungry most of the time, I reckon,— 
that the hand of man was set against 
me. So I laid out plans to give that 
town the biggest run of anarchy: it ever 
had. 

‘IT was sitting up in my nest one day, 
figuring over the stock of barns in town 
and deciding how many fires a week it 
would take to keep public interest up, 
when a dog began to bark under me. It 
sounded like Biff Johnson’s dog. He 
and I used to go bird-hunting with that 
dog and he was a wonder. Never knew 
of a bird that could climb high enough 
to get away from his nose. Pretty soon 
I heard Biff’s voice under the tree. 

‘You might jest as well show your- 
self,’ yelled Biff. ‘I never knew Cato 
to make a mistake. He’s got you treed.’ 

“I didn’t say anything. Then. Biff 
shouted again. 

“**T don’t want to shoot a friend of 
mine. But I’ll knock a few feathers 
off’n you with this double-B shot, if you 
don’t show common politeness and 
speak. I want to tell you right off that 
I don’t blame you for burnin’ barns. If 
I shoot it’ll only be for your showin’ 
lack of manners to an old friend. I’m 
still a friend of yours. You ought to 
realize it. I could have treed you for 
?em with Cato any day!’ 

“T realized that he was speaking truth 
and probably had some good reason for 
wanting to see me. 

‘‘Furthermore, he began to count, tell- 
ing me that at the word ‘ten’ he should 
shoot. Now I know what Biff Johnson 
is when his feelings are hurt. So I 
stuck my head out over the edge of the 
nest. Only Biff and his dog were below. 

“¢They’re goin’ to lynch you when 
they catch you,’ remarked Biff cheer- 
fully. Hesat down on a log and lighted 
his pipe. 

“*They haven’t caught me yet,’ said I. 

**¢Oh, well, they’ll get you right away 
now, he declared with confidence. 
‘They’ve sent away for bloodhounds. 
They’re gettin’ excited.’ 
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‘**Poof, poof! went his pipe. 

“ *Now look here,’ he continued, ‘I’ve 
known right along that I could catch you 
—that me’n Cato could. When the 
reward got up to three hundred dollars, 
I just let Cato sniff of that old mitten 
you left to my house once, and here we 
are to talk this thing over nice and 
quiet.’ 

“ «Do you mean to say,’ I yelled, 
‘that you’ve been sitting ‘round town 
waiting for that reward to grow to the 
limit to make it worth your while? 
You’re an infernal scamp!’ 

***T need the money,’ he said quietly, 
‘and that three hunderd is goin’ to come 
in handy. And I’m goin’ to have it, 
too. I’ve got bus’ness and —and other 
plans. But at the same time I’m goin’ 
to do you a special favor. I’ve spent a 
lot of thought on it.’ 

**Do you call it a special favor to 
come along with a dog and gun and take 
me into camp?’ I snarled. 

***Tust the tone—just the tone I’ve 
planned to teach you,’ cried Biff. 

‘*T looked over at him in astonishment. 

** *Now you hold your hosses,’ he said. 
‘If they catch you as you are now with 
nobody to explain for you and pave the 
way, so to speak,—and they certainly 
will get you with those hounds—up you 
are goin’ as sure as eggs at Thanksgivin’. 
I’ve heard them talk it all over at the 
store. This town was never so mad in 
all its life. Then you'll get it around the 
neck and someone else beside your old 
and true friend will get the reward. But 
while I think of it, what started you off 
like this, anyway?’ 

“ <T’m an anarchist,’ I said. 

‘Biff blinked up at me a while, and 
then remarked with some mystification, 
‘I want to know! I don’t know what 
that is, and I don’t care. But I'll tell 
you what you’ve got to be after this. 
You’ve got to be a human cat. Now, 
not a single word till I explain. This 
town is mad, but it ain’t goin’ to hang 
a lunatic, not if it has the thing explained 


to it that you are a lunatic, It’s for me 
to fix that up for you so that the town 
can howl and:swear itself out of breath 
and then settle down and gawp at you 
when I bring you in. With the thing 
paved right for you no one will lift a 
hand. I’m goin’ to stand up on the 
platform of the store and make a speech 
and say I found you, and that you was 
up in a tree and thought you was a cat. 
Mew now, good and hard. Let me see 
if you can.’ 

*<*T won’t,’ I yelled. 

*“*Now look here!’ Biff’s tone was 
that of an injured man. ‘I’m tryin’ to 
do something for you. If you are han- 
k’rin’ to be lynched, why, all right. I’ll 
take you in, collect the reward, and let 
’em lynch. That will be less trouble for 
me. But I warn you now that lynchin’ 
hurts. And sometimes women come 
around and stick hat pins into lynched 
folks.’ 

“T began to see the force of his re- 
marks. When he told me again to mew 
I did so with a fair amount of success. 
Then he gave me lessons in licking my 
fist and scruffing it through my hair and 
over my forehead. ‘You'll have to do 
that all through the trial,’ he said. ‘Sit 
and lap your fist and slick down your 
hair. You don’t have to say a word. 
The trouble with too many folks that 
play crazy is that they try to put on too 
many frills. Then the first thing they 
know they stub their toe and fall down 
on the game. You'll probably sleep in 
the lock-up tonight. You can sit and 
lap your fist till you go to sleep. It 
won’t be tiresome. Most folks that play 
loony try to do tiresome things. Some 
act out so hard that they do really go 
crazy. I’ve fixed it all right for you.’ 

***T don’t see how it’s going to be any 
benefit to me to be branded as a luna- 
tic,’ I snapped. 

***Why, in the first place,’ he ex- 
plained, ‘you stay alive. That’s a big 
item. You don’t get lynched, you see. 
Then instead of going to state prison 
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for a dozen years as a firebug, you only 
go to the insane asylum, and have nice 
grub and lots of good doct’rin.’ Then 
in a little while you play cat easier and 
easier and the doctors get proud because 
they are curin’ you, and after a time, 
when you get ready, you come out all 
O. K. You don’t have any jail-bird 
brand on you, and you can start in and 
be somebody.’ 

‘“‘Now after I had thought that over 
for quite a while I saw the logic of what 
Biff was telling me. So I came down 
from the nest, took a few more lessons 
in playing cat and started for the village 
behind Biff. He proposed to hide me 
on the outskirts, tell his story, soften 
public prejudice, have me accepted as 
a poor lunatic and then lead me in. 

‘‘*You must remember,’ said Biff 
as we jogged along, ‘that you mustn’t 
let any solitary soul know that you are 
not crazy. You must be cat all the 
time.’ 

“In a lane just before we came out of 
the woods we saw a girl ahead of us with 
a basket of flowers that she had been 
gathering. My heart stood still when 
I saw it was Bessie Rollins. I grabbed 
Biff by the arm. 

‘“**Biff,’ I said. ‘Listén a moment. 
It was on account of this girl that all 
my trouble with my father started. I 
love her and she loves me. You must 
let me explain to her—just her of all the 
world. Then I will go on.’ 

“‘T never saw a queerer look in a 
man’s face than I saw in Biff’s then. 

““*My Lord,’ he cried, ‘that would 
ruin you. A woman in love can’t be 
trusted. She’d be hangin’ ’round you 
and you’d forget and everything would 
bust up. Now play cat for all you’re 
worth—if you ever intend to in your life. 
Here, Bessie,’ he shouted before I had 
time to utter a syllable more. 

‘And then while he explained to her, 
she growing more horrified all the time, 
I had to stand there with breaking heart 
and go through that tomfool business of 


mewing and slicking my hair with a wet 
fist. Oh, it was awful! At first, when 
her eyes lighted on me, she had come 
running up with her arms outstretched, 
her eyes full of love and a cry of joy on 


-her lips. Now she backed away in fear, 


and at last, sobbing bitterly, she ran off 
into the woods. And Biff took me stag- 
gering down the road, hid me in a grove 
and went to the village to ‘pave my way’ 
as he called it. 

“I guess I was really crazy then for 
a time. I know that the people of the 
town believed I was, and the next day, 
by order of the selectmen, and with 
everyone looking on me with pity, 
I went away to the asylum. And here 
I am.’’ 

The keeper had been looking at us 
for some minutes curiously. He could 
not hear the story, but he seemed to 
realize that my new friend was behaving 
with more or less sanity. The patient 
picked another blade of grass, yawled 
on it vigorously, and then slicked his 
hair. The keeper turned away again, 
apparently reassured. 

‘‘How long have you been here?’ I 
inquired. 

‘‘Five years,” he returned sorrowfully. 
**But I see what you are going to ask. 
You want to know why I haven’t let my- 
self be cured and gone back and married 
the girl and lived happily ever after! 
Well, that—but no! I have parched my 
throat in the past years cursing him. 
No further words can express my senti- 
ments. I will simply and calmly remark 
that Biff Johnson was in love with Bessie 
Rollins all the time. After I had gone 
away he told her that it would never be 
safe to marry me, for insanity always 
broke out again even if a man seemed 
cured. Do you see why he wouldn’t 
let me explain to her? She believed 
him, cried a spell and the next thing— 
in fact, the first thing I heard, she had 
married him and he used the three hun- 
dred dollars reward to pay the expenses 
of their wedding journey. I don’t want 
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to go back into the world again. I like yawned. ‘Come on, boys,’’ he com- 
crazy folks better than I do the average manded. The file of men moved away 
human hyenas you meet up with in real down the road, listlessly spatting the 
life.’’ The keeper rose and stretched and dust as they set down their heavy feet. 
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WOMEN WEAVERS OF 





THE PROVINCES 


By GRACE ASPINWALL 


T is difficult to realize that in one 

night’s sail from Boston one may 
reach a region where the spinning wheel 
and the loom are still in frequent. use; 
but all through the Provinces, Nova 


Scotia, Prince Edward’s Island and New 
Brunswick, linen and woollen goods are 
still made for domestic use in the big 


families that prevail there, and where 
everything in life is much the same as 
in the “‘good old times.’’ , 

It is charming to the novelty-seeker 
to travel into the green ‘‘ Evangeline 
country” and come suddenly upon a 
vine-covered cottage with a woman spin- 
ning busily before the door in the Sum- 
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mer sunshine. The wheel will doubt- 
less be found to be old and time-worn 
and just such a wheel as was in 


use a hundred, nay even two hundred - 
thay have | 


years ago. Indeed, it 
served in the family quite as it is a 
century ago. 

Such a sight makes one feel very far 
away from the bustle and rush of modern 
times and makes one almost forget 
the wear and tear of great cities 
where looms of factories strip off in 
one moment what it takes some of 
these contented spinners a week to do. 


WEAVING 


LINEN 
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On a recent journey to the Provinces, 
the writer was shown at least twenty 
looms in working order set up in the 
farm houses, and used regularly. Some 
of the busy women were turning off 
linen or wool stuffs, and they showed 
with pride just how it was done, the 
clank, clank of the loom sounding very 
clumsy and strange to the city visitor. 

The looms are usually set up in 
the big, roomy attics, but in some cases 
they are in the kitchen or in rooms 
by themselves. 

The homespun woollen goods that was 
turned out was 
beautiful and soft 
and had the inde- 
finable charm about 
it that all hand- 
made things have. 

The goods show- 
ed a variety of 
colorings, all dyed 
at home: dark blue, 
crimson, browns of 
various shades — 
tan, black, purple 
and green; some of 
the homespun was 
mixed, and a few 
pieces were striped. 

Very little of this 
goods is sent out of 
the Provinces, but 
is used at home for 
the making of the 
men’s clothes and 
the gowns for the 
women and girls. 
It does not occur to 
these simple people 
how highly appre- 
ciated this material 
would be among 
fashionable women, 
who are eager for 
all manner of hand- 
made materials and 
are willing to pay 
large sums for it. 
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FILLING 


The provincials look upon the goods 


’ as.far less desirable than ‘‘store-made’’ 


| very beautiful 


: materials, but it is cheaper for them than 


the factory goods, and thus they weave it. 
The linen made.on_ these looms is 
and makes charming 


‘Summer gowns, but it is used for sheets 


and simple underclothes instead. 
-Rag-carpet looms are also to.be seen 
everywhere in the Provinces, and the 


carpets are woven for the floors out of 


the worn-out clothes of the family. A 


, cheap brussels: carpet with gaudy scrolls 


would be highly prized by these people, 


‘who rather despise their own artistic rag 


‘carpets which are all the rage among 


‘people of taste nowadays, one man 


worth many millions having . just 
ordered woven on a country loom in 
Connecticut 200 yards of rag carpet- 
ing for his new Summer home. 
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HER SPOOLS 


In England just now it is the fashion 
for great ladies to become skillful spin- 
ners and sometimes weavers. Queen 
Alexandra is an accomplished spinner, 
and has been photographed with her flax 
wheel while at work. 

The object of the queen wi her ladies 
is to bring hand weaving into favor once 
more, and. Her Majesty and the English 
peeresses wear a great many homespun 
gowns made in the smartest tailor fashion 
and having a distinct style. 

The Countess of Aberdeen, when she 
was in Canada as hostess of Govern- 
ment House, took a keen interest in 
these workers on home looms. For 
years the countess has been very active 
in her work of encouraging hand indus- 
trigs at home, and is an accomplished 
spinner and weaver herself. In fact, all 
her household linen is hand-made, and 
































THE HOME 


a great part of it was made by her own 
hands and the rest by women under her 
patronage in Scotland and in the Can- 
adian provinces. “ 

She paid several visits to Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick, and Prince Edward’s 
Island during her husband’s period of 
government in Canada, and paid espe- 
cial attention to those women who had 
spinning-wheels and looms. In the 
cheery, humble cottages and farm-houses 
the charming countess sat down before 

_ the great, clumsy looms and gave the de- 
lighted women instruction upon points 
that they did not know. They were 
astonished at her skill and at once 
became ambitious to follow her instruc- 
tions. 

The countess still remembers these 
women in America, and sometimes sends 
an order to them for some homespun 
woollen stuff or some linen. 

This she does to keep alive the inter- 
est in home weaving and the women 
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take great pride in filling her orders. 

The old-fashioned bed-spreads are 
also woven on some of these looms, and 
the designs of some are very handsome 
and distinctly artistic. They are in 
colors and have a heavy fringe with a 
knotted heading. Lady Aberdeen or- 
dered a dozen of these made two years 
ago, some of. which she kept and others 
she sent as gifts to her friends. 

Shawls, stockings, cardigan jackets, 
caps, mittens and leggings are all knit 
by these industrious women during the 
long Winter evenings, and they are made 
from fine yarns spun on the big wheels 
and dyed to rich colors in domestic dye 
pots. 

Of late years a great many hand-knitted 
sweaters for both men and women have 
been made of this homespun yarn in the 
Provinces, and among those who were 
fortunate enough to know them, they 
wear better and have a finer appearance 
than the machine-knitted garments. 


KNOW YOUR PLANTS 


By EVA RYMAN-GAILLARD 


GIRARD, 


EBRUARY is the month when floral 

catalogues are sent throughout the 
land and every flower-lover who reads 
the descriptions and sees the beautiful 
illustrations of new varieties of plants is 
tempted to buy them. As a rule these 
novelties are all that is claimed for them, 
IF they are properly cultivated; but 
often they are purchased by people who 
know nothing of their nature and needs, 
and who give them little care, and then, 
because results do not equal those de- 
scribed by the florist who spent time, 
study and expense on them, he is ac- 
cused of misrepresentation. 

Be sure, before buying any plant, that 
you know what its needs are as to condi- 
tions of soil, temperature, light and other 


PENNSYLVANIA 


essential points, and that you can supply 
them. If this is not possible—well, let 
someone with* money to spare do the 
experimenting, while you grow those you 
understand; for a thrifty plant of the 
commonest kind is more ornamental 
than a sickly specimen of the rarest 
novelty. 

One source of failure and disappoint- 
ment is found in the floral articles pub- 
lished on every hand, and this is true 
for several reasons. One is that many 
of them give the name of the writer, but 
no hint as to whether their home is in 
Maine, or in Texas; another is that 
when such information is given the 
reader pays no attention to it, and a 
third is that many a writer is not writing 
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from an experimental knowledge. 

A writer living in the southern states 

may describe to the most minute particu- 
lar how success was achieved in growing 
a certain class of plants, but the one 
living in the North who follows those 
instructions is foreordained to fail- 
ure. 
- If the southland, where an early 
Spring and a late Fall gives a long sea- 
son in which plants may grow from the 
seed and complete their natural period 
of bloom, there is no need to take time 
by the forelock as must be done farther 
north, where the flower-lover, if wise, 
will have many a seed-pan tucked in 
among the window plants before this 
month ends. 

The seedling plants which have been 
transplanted two or three times before 


being put into the open ground have 
a start which insures a fairly long season 
of blooming before being spoiled by 
frosts. 

Fuchsias and other wood-stemmed 
plants which have been wintered in the 
cellar will show signs of life, and should 
be brought, gradually, to the light and 
warmth. If they need pruning (as most 
of them will to secure symmetrical form, 
do it at once, thereby forcing new 
branches to start and greatly increasing 
the number of blooming points on the 
plant. 

Look over the cannas, dahlias and 
other stored roots, and if any show signs 
of decay remove them, for even one or 
two that are bad now means that all 
touching them will be spoiled by plant- 
ing time. 


A WESTERN WIFE 


By WILL CHAMBERLAIN 


JEFFERSON, SOUTH DAKOTA 


SHE walked behind the lagging mules 
That drew the breaker thro’ the soil; 
Hers were the early rising rules, 
Hers were the eves of wifely toil. 


The smitten prairie blossom’d fair, 
The sod home faded from the scene; 

Firm gables met the whisp’ring air, 
Deep porches Jent repose serene. 


But with’ring brow and snowy tress, 
Bespeak the early days of strife; 

And there’s the deeper wrought impress— 
The untold pathos of the wife. 


O western mother! in thy praise 
No artist paints nor poet sings, 
But from thy rosary of days 
God’s angels shape immortal wings! 


NEW WINTER SALADS 


By KATHERINE E. 


MEGEE 


WAYNESBORO, VIRGINIA 


N° dinner, however unpretentious, is 

complete without a salad. This 
dish, when properly concocted, is at 
once an appetizer, an aid to digestion, 
and the connecting link between the 


heavier courses of the dinner proper and | 


the dessert. The housewife who caters 
wisely is alive to this fact, and is ever 
on the alert for something wholesome in 
the way of a salad which is at the same 
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time a little out of the ordinary, in order 
that there may be no tiresome monotony 
in the favorite dish. 

Various mixtures are employed for 
marinating salads,—a rich mayonnaise, 
the plainer French dressing, or a simple 
dressing of oil and lemon juice—the 
kind depending wholly upon the nature 
of the salad. 

A good general purpose dressing, 
which possesses the further virtue of its 
keeping qualities to commend it, is 
made as follows: 


Beat the yolks of eight eggs till smooth ; 
add one cup sugar, one tablespoon each of 
salt, ground mustard and black pepper, a 
dash of cayenne and_ one-half cup cream; 
mix thoroughly in order that all the ingredi- 
ents may be incorporated. Bring to a boil 
one and one-half cups vinegar, add one cu 
fresh sweet butter and bring again to a boil, 
then pour it over the other mixture, stir well, 
and when cold, bottle. Keep in a cold place. 


ITALIAN CHICKEN SALAD: Take a 
sufficiency of the white meat of cold fowls 
and pull into flakes; then pile it mound 
fashion in the center of a shallow salad dish 
and pour over it a rich dressing. Have ready 
two fine heads of lettuce crisped in ice water; 
strip off the outside leaves, shred the inside 
and arrange neatly in a ridge around the 
chicken. On top of the lettuce place a chain 
formed of the whites of three eggs cut into 
rings. Serve a portion of the lettuce with 
each helping of chicken. 


SWEDISH HERRING SALAD: Soak two 
herrings over night; boil one dozen medium 
sized potatoes in their jackets, when cold, 
peel and cut into dice; chop a large onion 
fine; bone, skin and dice the fish, season 
with pepper and add enough vinegar to 
moisten. Transfer the mixture to a large, 
flat dish, pour over it a cup of rich, sweet 
cream that has been thoroughly chilled, gar- 
nish with hard-boiled aggs and sliced beets, 
and serve at once. 


SWEETBREAD SALAD: Soak one pair 
sweetbreads in cold water one hour, then 
drain and put into boiling water to which has 
been added one-fourth teaspoon salt and 
two teaspoons lemon juice. Cook slowly 
for twenty minutes, then plunge at once into 
ice water. When firm and white, cut into 
slices, mix with one cup chopped celery, 
marinate with French dressing, stand on ice 
until thoroughly chilled, then serve in nests 
of crisped lettuce. Dress with mayonnaise. 
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SPICED SALMON SALAD: Stand a can 
of salmon in a pot of boiling water and boil 
hard for twenty minutes; take out can, open, 
and drain off the oil; then turn the fish into 
a deep bowl, stick around it a dozen cloves, 
sprinkle lightly with salt and pepper and 
cover with vinegar. Letstand six hours. 
Drain off the vinegar, dress the fish with 
mayonnaise or any rich salad dressing, and 
arrange for individual serving in rings of 
——_ jelly. Garnish with thin slices of 
emon. 


OYSTER SALAD: Have ready a head of 
fine lettuce crisped in ice water, select the 
best leaves and arrange for. individual serv- 
ing in pretty salad saucers. Also have read 
one quart large oysters plumped and chilled. 
Marinate the oysters with a salad dressing, 
let stand five minutes, then arrange in the 
lettuce cups, dress with lemon juice, garnish 
with sliced lemon, and serve with cheese 
straws. 

BAKED BEAN SALAD: Turn a sufficient 
quantity of cold baked beans (canned ones 
may be used) into a salad dish; add a minced 
onion and one tablespoon tomato catsup; stir 
lightly, dress with mayonnaise and serve. 


HAM AND VEGETABLES: Heap two and 
one-half cups ham in the centre of a shallow 
salad dish and pour over it a mayonnaise 
dressing; Pica the ham arrange a border 
of cold-boiled potatoes cut into cubes, and 
on the outer edge a border of pickled beet 
cubes. Garnish with fringed celery. 

To fringe celery stalks, cut them into two- 
inch lengths; stick several coarse needles 
into the top of a cork; draw half the stalk 
of each piece of celery through the needles 
several times, then crisp in ice water. 


LAMB SALAD: _Dicea sufficiency of cold 
boiled lamb; add half the quantity of 
chopped olives; wash, crisp and arrange for 
individual serving the inside leaves of a head 
of lettuce. Arrange the meat mixture in the 
cups, dress with salad dressing and garnish 
with pickled capers. 


Hot CABBAGE SALAD: Shave the tab- 
bage fine and put on to cook in just enough 
water to prevent burning. When tender, 
add half a cup of cream or rich milk ; bring 
to a boil, season with salt, pepper and a 
tablespoon of butter and add enough vinegar 
to give it the desired flavor. Let boil up, 
add a beaten egg, stir well and serve. 


Fruit SALAD: Arrange alternate layers 
of pineapple and bananas ina salad dish, 
sprinkling each layer with sugar and grated 
nutmeg. Turn over all a glass of sherry, 
and serve, 
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LITTLE HELPS FOR HOME-MAKERS 


For each little help found suited for use in this department, we award one yearly subscription to the National 
Magazine. If you are already a subscriber, you can either extend your own term or send the National to a friend. 
If your little help does not appear, itis probably because the same idea has been offered by someone else before 
you. Try again. Enclosed a stamped and self-adressed envelope if you wish us to return unavailable offerings. 


INK STAINS 


By MRS. J. H. 
JOHNSON 


Loveland, Colorado 


To remove ink stains 
from cotton or linen: 
Rub the spot as soon 
as possible, thoroughly, 
with lemon juice and 
salt; place over a bowl 
and turn boiling water 
on it until the bowl is 
half full or more, keep- 
ing the goods taut. Now 
turn a saucer over it and 
let steam five minutes, then rub and wring out. Repeat 
the process until removed. Ifa trace is left it will dis- 
appear.in the wash. 





KEEPING RIBBONS IN PLACE 
By MRS. S. W. SHERMAN 
Malden, Massachusetts 


A way to keep the child’s hair ribbon in place. 
When the hair is ready for the ribbon, first place a 
small elastic band (as a security for the ribbon) around 
it several times; then under one portion of band draw 
through one-half of ribbon’s length, and bringing ends 
forward tie in the usual manner. My mother used this 
method for me and I in turn have used it for several 
years, and while it is not an unusual thing for girlie to 
come from school with ribbon untied, she has never 
known a lost ribbon. 


SOAP ODDS AND ENDS 
By ALLINE DE MARET 
Mineral Wells, Texas 

Save your small bits of soap in a low jar: when the 
jar is full, reduce to small shavings and add a teaspoon- 
ful of your favorite toilet water. Pour boiling water 
over this and let it stand, when settled pour water off 

and behold! you have a dainty toilet necessity. 


WHEN COOKING SAUERKRAUT 
By MAUDE W. DIKE 
West Concord, Minnesota 

To prevent scenting up the whole house when cook- 


ing sauerkraut, cook it in a covered dish in the oven. 
We use the bean jar. 


A REMOVER OF RUST 


By MRS. W. E. BROWN 

Pomfret Center, Connecticut 
I had much trouble with the tank in my kitchen 
stove. Water would rust in it so I could not useit. It 
became coated with layers of rust. I boiled washing 
soda in it for a few weeks, and cleaned it so perfectly 
that it has never rusted since; that was several months 
ago. I boil my discolored tinware in sal soda water 

They come out silvery-white, 


USES FOR A MEAT CHOPPER 


By MRS, C. C. REDFIELD 
Harlan, Iowa 


I find my meat chopper useful for many things other 
than chopping meat. Use the vegetable plate and 
chop seeded or seedless raisins for cake; green toma- 
toes for piccalilli; apples for mince pies; nut-meats for 
cake, ice-cream or candy’ or lemon for pie. And farm- 
ers’ wives will find that rendering lard is made easy by 
using the meat chopper instead of a knife to cut the 
lard. With the small plate in the chopper put through 
dried bread or crackers, dried celery leaves, sage and 
parsley. If these are put away in fruit jars they will 
keep perfectly fora long time. Horseradish is as good 
as though grated. 


DETECT CHALK IN MILK 
By J. A. KIEFERLE 


Los Angeles, California 


TO 


Dilute the milk in water; the chalk, if there be any, 
will settle to the botton in an hour or two. Put tothe 
sediment an acid, vinegar for instance, and if efferves- 
cence takes place, chalk is present in the milk. I have 
tried this a number of times, and have been able to 
bring the guilty parties to justice. 
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TO POLISH A STOVE 


By HATTIE E. COBURN 
Greene, Maine’ 

Put a quantity of stove polish into a dish, add equal 
parts water and turpentine and a few drops of varnish, 
mix this well together ; apply with a small paint brush. 
Let the polish dry, and then rub briskly with a stove 
brush. This will give a glossy polish, that will last 
from one Spring until the next. This should not be 
used on the top of a cook-stove that is in use every 
day, for the odor would be rather offensive when the 
polish was first puton. Itis an excellent polish for 
stoves, that are not used through the Summer. 


THE KITCHEN “WORK-STOOL” 


By MRS. P. VAN WINKLE 
Chicago, Illinois 

At any of the large department stores a “work-stool” 
can be purchased for about eighty-five cents. The one 
in my kitchen is in almost constant use. “I can’t sit 
down to wash dishes” so many women say; but that 
is because the chair they use is too low, and the water 
runs up their sleeves. Also, “It looks lazy.” The 
stool should be about eight inches higher than an ordi- 
nary chair and the water will not run up the arms, and 
as one is already half standing, it is easy to rise to at- 
tend to other duties, so one does not look lazy. 


AN EXCELLENT DRY-CLEANER 


B'S. I. DW. 
Sunnyside, Washington 

By the use of dry Ivory soap and gasolene, one may 
obtain results which he may never attain through the 
use of gasolene only. Especially is this true where the 
article is both grease-spotted and dusty or grimy from 
ordinary use. Thoroughly rub the soiled spot or gar- 
ment with the dry soap. Allow to stand for several 
hours or over night. Then sponge with’ gasolene and 
rubdry with a clean cloth. In sponging, begin at 
outer edge, even better a short distance from spot, rub 


lightly, gradually working to soiled place, and using - 


more gasolene, always rubbing the right way of the 
goods.. In this way one can usually avoid the ugly 
rings so often encountered in cleaning. Be sure there 
is no water in the gasolene or there will be spots. 
Where the gasolene is perfectly pure, this method 
cleans the most delicate goods beautifully. 


FROZEN EGGS nd 


By FANNIE M. NEWKIRK 
La Belle, Missouri 


In cold weather it often happens that a nest of frozen 
eggs are found hidden away in-the haymow. Pour 
boiling water over them and set them aside till the 
water is cold, and on breaking the eggs, the yolk will 
be as soft, and beat up like an egg that had never been 
frozen. 


SEASONING A FOWL 


By LILLIAN DIEFFENBACH 
Sanborn, New York 


To improve the flavor of fowl, when seasoning it, add 
ginger to the salt and pepper, and rub this into flesh 
well. For a change, try putting an onion and an 
apple in ducks in place of thé usual bread-crumb 
dressing, 
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PREPARING BEEF TONGUES 


By MISS FANNIE L. PARTRIDGE 
Batavia, Illinois 

Buy the tongue, asking the butcher to trim off the 
roots. Wash it thoroughly, then take a stone crock 
deep enough to hold it, rub it, (the tongue), all over 
with molasses, about two tablespoonful for one tongue; 
next sprinkle a very little powdered saltpetre on both 
sides; last, put in a dish and coverthick with dry salt. 
Luse table salt. Turn it over every day fora week; 
longer won’t hurtit. Keepitcool. To finish, take an 
empty barrel, put in the bottom an old pan with some 
ashes in it and make a smoke of anything, cobs best of 
course, lay a stick across the top, run a wire through 
the top of the tongue and suspend as high as you can 
in the barrel, cover with some old carpet or burlap and 
keep the smoke going a day. Then you can hang it 
up in the cellar, and cook it when you please. If you 
and all your guests don’t say it is delicious cut thin for 
tea, or for a sandwich, you will be the first not to say 
so. It will pay you to try it. A smoked tongue costs 
seventy-five cents in market, hard to get and a poor, 
dried up thing. You can omit the smoke if you choose. 
I have prepared many; have one in pickle now. I'd 
like a slice this minute. 


FUEL ECONOMY 


By CORA M. TETTER 
Walden, New York 
Take all pieces of slate from coal cinders, sprinkle 
well with cold water, and they will burn like fresh 
coal. 


A PIE IDEA 


By JESSIE GILGER LONG 
Van Buren, Ohio 

I find it a great help, when mixing pie pastry, to 
cover several extra tins; set them away in a cool place, 
then when I want a fresh pie all I have to do is fill the 
crust, bake it, and I have a pie with about half the 
labor of the old way. This does away with mixing 
pastry every time you want a pie. National sisters, 
try it. ¢ 


A MAGIC MITTEN FOR NUMB 
HANDS 


By LUCY M. COOK 
New England, North Dakota 


About fifteen months:ago, my fingers, and finally 
my hands, sometimes one, sometimes the other, would 
become numb at night. This numbness seemed to be 
caused by a nervous tension in the fingers. The mitten 
was a chance discovery and gave instant relief. Make 
the mittens the exact size of the hand, with pasteboard 
fronts and cloth backs, without a thumb. They will 
stay on nicely without tying. They hold the fingers 
straight while. one is leeping. 


MENDING BROKEN CHINA 


By FLORENCE 
Worcester, Massachusetts 
When china is broken do not put it in water. Tie 
firmly together, put in a basin, cover with skim milk, 
set on the back of stove and boil one hour. Let it 
stand in the milk until cold and it will never come 
apart, 
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HOW TO BEHEAD A BOTTLE 


By Mrs. T. J. H. 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


When far from town and in need of jelly ae paced 
some bottles or glass jars; saturate a thick cord in tur- 
pentine, tie cord around bottle below neck and ignite 
cord with a match. Let cord bum tilla little click is 
heard. If directions are followed, the bottle or jar will 
be cut off evenly where the cord passed around it. 


“LITTLE HELPS” 
ALONG 


By Mrs. ELLA CARTWRIGHT 
Canal Dover, Ohio 


Perhaps some of the National readers would like t® 
know how I have made “Little Helps” serve my neigh- 
bor as well-as myself., Finding it difficult to — 
so many little things, which I was anxious to try, I 
clipped them from the magazine and after pasting 
onto acard-board I hung in a convenient place in my 
kitchen. By frequent mg ey pn Eg 
* committed to memory. I received 

month’s National I gave the bye br “helps” to a friend 
and hung a new card for m This aroused the 
home missionary spirit in me, and I now present a 
card of “little helps” to some friend each month, 
always keeping the latest list for myself. 


COOKING HINTS 


By MRS. ISABEL DUDLEY 
New Providence, Iowa 


Put a tablespoonful of vinegar in the water before 
poaching eggs and they will remain whole. Cook gra- 
ham mush closely covered ; it cooks quicker and tastes 
bettes. Add a little sugar—about the same quantity 
as you use of salt—when frying potatoes; they brown 
nicer and taste better. When roasting a fowl lay in 
roasting-pan breast downward; the white meat is much 
softer and more juicy. 


PASSING 


A PAN-CAKE POINTER” 


By SYLVIA 
Roscommon, Michigan 
The disagreeable smoke which usually fills the house 
while pan-cakes are being baked may be greatly less- 
ened in this way.: To grease the griddle use a slice of 
raw turnipon the end of a rg and dip in melted 
grease. The smoke is absorbed by the turnip. 


CLEANING COMBS AND BRUSHES. 


By B. N. 
Eldora, fowa 
To clean combs and brushes use gasoline, which 


removes all oil and dces not impair the bristles, as 
ammonia, borax and such things. 


TO FRESHEN RIBBONS 


By MRS. J. A. LANE 
Miami, Florida 
Wash ribbon in warm soap-suds, wring out, and 
at once with hot iron ; when ironed, take in hands 
crumple and crush; iron again and yon will be 
prised at the soft, glossy ribbon you will have. 
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ONE FOR BOSTON 


By J. G. 
Catskill, New York 


I discovered one day that the best way to make cod- 
fish fine and smooth for the fish-ball mixture’ was to 
run it through the meat grinder. The grinder will 
take bits of skin and tough pieces that are ordinarily 
wasted. The first time I tried this the fish halls were 
pronounced “ the best we ever had.” 


MENDING GRANITE POTS 


By MRS. GEORGE HULSER 
Auburn, Iowa 


Ihave been delighted to find that I could mend my 
granite or agate basins by chipping off the enamel so 
that a small circle of the iron base is exposed around 
the hole to be soldered—which I do by using the sharp 
corner of a chisel. I then sand-paper the iron and give 
ita coating of zinc solution and proceed as with tin. 


YOUR MATTRESSES 


By PORTIA 
Bishop, California 

See who have ony mattresses made 
over every few years ew save expense by having 
‘at hand a large darning needle or a straight sacking 
needle and some ashaiolanate cord or twine—a small 
tightly twisted cord — and whenever a “tacking” is 
use your needle and twine right away. Put 
the needle through the same place as the original tack- 
irig, and fasten with the leather pieces, pulling the 
string tight and fasten securely in a square knot, You 
will be surprised to see how much longer your mat- 
tress will last and it will not grow “lumpy” and un- 

comfortable to lie on. 


A REMEDY FOR CATARRH 


By MRS. A. R. TUCKER 
South Otselie, New York 


ina country where nine-tenths of the human family 
are afflicted with catarrh in some form, a simple and 

inexpensive catarrh cure should’ be one of the greatest 

of “little helps.” If those so afflicted will try for sixty 
days the old “German Remedy” — which consists 
simply of washing the feet each night in cold or cool 
water, rubbing dry with a coarse towel and putting on 
a pair of fresh, clean stockings every morning — they 
will as heartily believe in it as I do, although the 
remedy is so simple most people will not try it. 


MOTHS IN CARPETS 


By M. V- HUGHES‘ 
Norwood Park, Illinois“ 
To destroy moths in carpets, take one-half cup salt 


dissolved in hot water, saturate edge of carpét, lay oa 
cloth and iron till dry. 


FOR BURNS 


By H. A. L. 
Keene, New Hampshire 
For any kind of a burn: Take equal parts flour and 
soda, and water to make a thick paste; bind 
on the burn quickly and it will relieve smarting and 
prevent blisters. 
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COMMENT 





By FRANK PUTNAM 


By ALL MEANS 

HIS magazine has from the first advo- 

cated the construction of a sea-level 
canal across the Isthmus of Panama. 
Beyond question, a majority of the 
American people believed this to be the 
only plan seriously considered, when 
congress finally voted to abandon nego- 
tiations with Nicaragua and purchase 
the old Panama concession. It appears 
now that the engineers of the federal 
commission are not agreed whether the 
canal should be cut to sea-level, or built 
with costly locks and dams. 

Considering that there is strong evi- 
dence that it will take little if any 
longer, and cost little if any more, to 
cut a sea-level canal than to build a 
canal with locks, dams, spillway, etc.; 
and considering further that these locks, 
dams, etc., will always be liable to de- 
struction by earthquake, by a foreign foe 
or even bya single malicious individual, 
the wonder is that there can still be 
any serious advocacy of the lock-canal 
plan from any disinterested source. 

No one disputes the superiority—in 
usefulness and safety—of a sea-level 
ditch over a lock system. All agree— 
and must agree—that the former would 
be cheaper to operate, easier to defend 
and to keep in good condition, than the 
latter. Suppose, then, it should require 
a few more years in the making, and 
cost a hundred millions more of money. 
Whatever is worth doing at all is worth 
doing right. The Panama canal is not 
to be built for an occasion, or on a 


BUILD A SEA-LEVEL CANAL 


wager, but for alltime. It will help our 
east-and-west trade—the nation will get 
its money back from that source in time; 
but, more important by far than this, it 
is designed to afford a short cut between 
coasts for our warships in time of need. 
Trade had been pleading for the canal 
for half a century, without avail. The 
rush of the battleship Oregon around 
Cape Horn struck fire in the national 
imagination, and insured its digging. 

As Mr. George W. Crichfield aptly 
remarks (in the North American Review 
for January) ‘‘a stick of dynamite in the 
hands of an Indian would blow up the 
costly Alhajuela dam, or the Bojio 
dam, or the locks at Miraflores or Pedro 
Miguel, or the Gigantic Spillway; and 
an accident to anyone of these would 
render the canal useless for months or 
perhaps years.” 

There appears to be nothing approach- 
ing a certainty as to how many hundred 
millions of dollars of the public money 
must be spent—but there does appear 
a practical unanimity of opinion that all 
estimates so far published are too low. 

The United States will build and own 
and control the canal. It is to be to all 
intents and purposes our property for- 
ever. I think we can confidently look 
to the president to see that the job is 
not botched through any mistaken policy 
of cheese-paring economy. Still, if you 
have any misgivings on that point, it 
might be well to write and tell him how 
you think your money should be spent. 
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WHAT THE NEGRO GOT WITH HIS FREEDOM 


R. KELLY MILLER of Howard 

‘University presents in this number 
of the National Magazine his views on 
the relations of the white and black races 
in the United States. In brief, Mr. 
Miller disclaims, for the educated negro, 
any desire for social affiliation with 
white folk, but demands equality in 
politics and labor as the black man’s 
right. 

Mr. Miller is eloquent, and he enlists 
my sympathy, but he is not logical, in 
that he requires society to proclaim 
an equality that nature has not seen fit 
to establish. No man is born free, and 
no two men are born equal. Men and 
races, must still survive or perish by their 
own merits or lack of them. It is sup- 
posable that if the white population of 
the North were all transferred to the 
South, and the white population of the 
South all transferred to the North, 
the negro would find his condition bet- 
tered—but I do not believe it. I hold 
to the great ideal of an ultimate day 
when all men shall be equals and 
brothers—but I recognize that as yet we 
are not far on the road toward that day. 
Meantime, it is right and proper and in- 
evitable that the superior race should 
retain control of the government of com- 
munities composed of both races. Ad- 
mirable theorists can readily supply a 
wiser plan than this, but Nature knows 


A CASE WHERE 


THE experiences that Russia is under- 

going these days forcibly remind me 
of the apt motto of John Heusner’s 
Booster Club, out in Chicago, to-wit, 
“Every Knock is a Boost.’’ Russia is 
certainly getting plenty of hard knocks, 
and has more coming, unless the czar 


EVERY KNOCK 


none better,else she would have put it for- 
ward. White men will continue to rule 
in the South, and should continue to 
rule there without regard to numerical 
majorities, until the day comes when 
they are intellectually and morally the 
inferiors of their former slaves. Do we 
expect that day ever to come? Do we? 
Is there anything in the contrasted his- 
tories of the two races to suggest it? 
Here is the nub of the discussion: 
White men South have disfranchised the 
masses of the black men South. The 
North has uttered no protest—has ac- 
cepted the situation. The South is 
doing what it can do to solve the race 
problem rationally by giving the negro 
education that will fit him to do well 
such work as nature has fitted him to do 
atall. In all this, the white men of the 
South have done and are doing precisely 
what the white men of the North would 
do if in their place—no more and no less. 
The negroes have nothing further to 
hope from a sentimental appeal to the 
North in regard either to social or politi- 
cal privileges. They have gained their 
freedom from slavery, and with it they 
have gained the right to ‘“‘make good or 
get out’’—just the same as all the rest of 
us. They must now hoe their own rows, 
or yield the tools to better men. Booker 
Washington is working on the right line. 
There are others. More power to them! 


Is A BOOST 


gives in to Japan very soon. Despotism 
is a rotten foundation to build a state 
upon in these days. Democracy is a 
better. The Russian people are learning 
this lesson. It will be worth all it costs 
them, and more. Japan is the ‘‘Little 
Schoolmaster’’ of the twentieth century. 
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ROOM 


SHOWING THE 
DIRECTORS’ 
HERE is more inspiration to me in 
meeting men who have had long, 

useful and active careers than can be 

drawn from reams of printed biography. 












Among these men of achievement whom 
I am proud to call friends: is Mr. Edward 
Decker of Wisconsin. -Mr. Decker ‘is 
well known throughout the Middle West, 
where he went in his early manhood, 
and where his career~has been one 
fraught with deep and vital interest. 
Born in Casco, Maine, he has lived long 
enough to christen. and see grow-up 
a new town with the name’ of_his birth- 
place. He is a fine type of the sturdy 
State of Maine pioneers who have passed 
on to the Middle West and achieved suc- 
cess in spite of all obstacles. A story is 
still told of him in Casco, Maine, of how 
sixty years ago he returned home from 
Boston, where he first went to seek 
his fortune within sight of the present 
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National Magazine office. He bought 
at his old home a large quantity of 
woollen socks from the country store- 
keeper, which that gentleman had on 
hand and was glad to dispose of at 
a Yankee bargain price. Young Decker 
took them back to Boston with him and 
sold them at a handsome profit. This 
was a triumph of the Yankee trading 
spirit, for to the ordinary observer it 
might have seemed like ‘‘carrying coals 
to Newcastle’ to bring goods to Boston 
from a little country town in Maine and 
then resell them in the staid old Hub; 
but the boy was quick to see the opening 
for a good deal, and, like all successful 
men, his wisdom lay in grasping the 
opportunity when it came. 

It does not seem possible that Mr. 
Decker, as active as he is, has nearly 
approached four-score years, but when 
it is recalled that he settled in the in- 
terior of Wisconsin before Senator Phile- 
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tus Sawyer, with whom he was closely 
associated during the life of that distin- 
guished Wisconsonian, some idea of the 
lapse of time is realized in- which Mr. 
Decker has been prominent in that state. 
He traveled that great section of Wis- 
consin in which he is now so well 
known at a time when it was peopled 
almost solely by the red men. The 
creative spirit was indicated by this 
young pioneer when he struck out into 
the unblazed wilds of the deep forest 
and located in Keewanee County, in the 
Green Bay peninsula, with which he has 
been closely associated for nearly a half 
century, since it was first organized and 
placed upon the map. For many years 
he was a tried and trusted servant of the 
people, and the esteem in which Mr. 
Decker is held all through that section 
is indeed a rare tribute to his kindly 
spirit and unswerving integrity. Mr. 
Decker served in the state senate, and 
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MR. E. 


during the war he was made provost 
marshal. 

He was unanimously renominated by 
his party for a second term in the senate, 
but firmly and positively declined the 
honor. A mass convention was called, 
representing all political parties, think- 
ing this of course would compel him to 
accept the renomination; but his duties 
he felt were in other directions, and he 
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declined again this splendid tribute to 
his public worth. This incident serves 
to show what Mr. Decker’s public career 
might have been had he chosen a politi- 
cal life, as this was long before the time 
that Senator Sawyer entered public life. 
Mr. Decker had determined upon a 
strictly business career, and business it 
was. , 

In 1900 he was a candidate for con- 
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gress in a strong republican district, and 
made a remarkable showing, which indi- 
cated his personal popularity with the 
people among whom he has lived for so 
many years. 

It is always a pleasure to visit Mr. 
Decker at his spacious home in Casco, 
which has one of the largest private 
libraries in the state, and few. men are 
more interesting conversationalists, for 
Mr. Decker’s broad interests and careful 
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very time that Edward Decker, alone 
and unaided, built and equipped a rail- 
road which opened a large tract of rich 
country and which has developed the 
resources of that part of the state in 
a way that cannot be measured. 

Ever since he first settled in Wiscon- 
sin he has been keenly interested in 
newspapers, but his natural bent was 
toward banking, and the nine banks 
known as the “‘ Decker banks’’ through- 





VIEW SHOWING THE TELLERS’ 


SECTION 
BANK, 


study of men and events make his keen 
comments of rare value. He is one of 
those men who have helped people to 
help themselves, and he is always anx- 
ious to build up the district in which he 
lives. For many years- there was no 
railroad in the section where he was 
located, and: it was thought that during 
the storm and stress of the panic of 1893 
it would be useless to attempt any 
venture of this kind; but it was at this 
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CHICAGO 


out that section speak volumes for the 
standing and ability of the banker. 

Like all men of purpose and achieve- 
ment, he had an ambition, and that was 
to have a bank in Chicago—the thriving 
city which he visited on his first trip 
west seeking his fortune, nearly sixty 
years ago, when Chicago was a small 
and struggling town—an ambition that is 
now accomplished; and it is indeed a 
pleasure to note how much satisfaction 
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he has in the bank with which his sturdy 
sons and son-in-law are connected — co- 
workers with their father in the crowning 
achievement of his career. 

Sitting in the handsomely furnished 
directors’ room of his Chicago bank, the 
Jackson Trust and Savings Bank, which 
has been recently removed to the new 
Railway Exchange building, Mr. Decker 
presents a picure of serene contentment. 
The new bank is a finé specimen of 
business development and the result of 
the accumulated three-score years ex- 
perience of its owner. The fact that 
deposits doubled within a few months 
after Mr. Decker’s control of the bank, 
speaks volumes. It includes in its board 
of directors Mr. Joy Morton, who is in- 
terested, together with his brother, Hon. 
Paul Morton, secretary of the navy; Mr. 
D. H. Burnham, architect of the hand- 
some building in which the bank is 
located, (who has recently been commis- 
sioned by the war department to go to 
the Philippines and prepare a plan for 
beautifying Manila, and whose achieve- 
ments as architect of the Columbian Ex- 
position at Chicago gave him national 
and international prominence) ; Mr. Wil- 
liam C. Thorne, manager of the Mont- 
gomery Ward Company; Mr. R. E. Is- 
mond, president of the Chicago Real 
Estate Board; Mr. Charles O. Austin, 
one of the best known bankers in the 
country; B. F. De Muth, one of the 
prominent merchants of Chicago; Mr. 
W. R. Morrison, treasurer of the Stand- 
ard Office Company, closely and con- 
fidentially associated with Mr. Earling, 
president of the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul railway. William M. Lawton, 
cashier, is Mr. Decker’s son-in-law, and 
Mr. W. H. Egan, the president, is a 
well known and popular young banker. 
-Mr. David Decker, the vice president, 


is the eldest son of Mr. Decker and has 
long since won his spurs in the manage- 
ment of his father’s extensive and varied 
interests. ‘These names comprise one of 
strongest directorates of any bank in 
Chicago. 

The bank is provided with all the 
very best and latest banking equipment 
and safety vaults, and has become very 
popular among all classes of depositors, 


because it affords not only a convenient 


place for doing banking down town, but 
is also so thoroughly entrenched behind 
its competent management that it in- 
spires growing and unlimited con- 
fidence. 

After all is said regarding what Mr. 
Decker has achieved in a financial and 
industrial way, it is the real worth of the 
man back of it that counts for most, for 
if there ever was a man imbued with the 
old-fashioned, sterling, New England 
principles of integrity and probity, it 
is this man who left his home in Maine 
as a mere lad, to build up for himself 
a name which in the closing years of his 
life—no matter how long that life may 
be— proves a source of comfort and 
satisfaction not only to himself but to 
all who know him. 

It has never been my fortune to know 
a man who does more good in a modest, 
retiring way than Edward Decker, and 
he has the satisfaction of realizing in 
words and acts the gratitude and appre- 
ciation for the unostentatious good he 
has been doing every day of his long life. 

Through it all he remains one of the 
squarest, kindliest, keenest and best 
business men in the country, and, is still 
actively employed during every minute 
of his working day, not merely in busi- 
ness, but in rounding out to full-orbed 
proportions a true type of the best kind 
of American citizen. 
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LBUQUER- 
QUE, the 
commercial and fi- 
nancial center of 
New Mexico, lies in 
the midst of the fer- 
tile valley of the Rio 
Grande, about mid- 
way between Kan- 
sas City and Los 
Angeles, on the 
main line of the 
Santa Fe railroad. 
Its situation is ideal. From the mesa 
on the eastern limits of the city, where 
the University of New Mexico stands, 
and with the Sandia mountains, twelve 
miles east, for a background, the view 
takes in the Jemez mountains sixty miles 
north, the San Mateos, seventy miles 
west, and the Socorros and Magdalenas 
seventy-five miles south, while with the 
glass may be seen the Mogollons, more 
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COURT HOUSE AT AL- 
BUQUERQUE, NEW 
MEXICO 


than 225 miles to the southwest. To 
the north and south, for hundreds of 
miles, the valley, with its grain and 
alfalfa fields, its orchards and vine- 
yards, stretches out to the horizon. On 
the west lies the historic Rio Grande. 

In 1880 not one house stood upon the 
present site of Albuquerque. To day it 
is a modern, progressive and rapidly 
growing city of 15,000 people, with 
a population as energetic, as enlight- 
ened and as public-spirited as any in 
the world. 

Its many natural advantages have con- 
tributed to make it what it is, but the 
chief factor in its upbuilding has been 
the enterprise of its citizens. 

New Mexico’s climate is world-fam- 
ous. Albuquerque is the most favored 
spot in New Mexico. Its altitude, 5,000 
feet; its latitude, 500 miles south of 
Denver; its clear, dry and invigorating 
atmosphere; its pure water, its ample 
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accommodations, its modern conven- 
iences and opportunities for amusement 
all combine to make it the perfect resort 
for health-seekers. Several thousands 
of them make it their home each Winter. 

The city’s water supply is drawn from 
wells 600 feet deep and is inexhaustible. 
This water has been pronounced by the 
most eminent chemists and_bacteri- 
ologists to be unexceptionally pure and 
free from contamination. An abundant 
underflow for irrigation purposes is 
found everywhere in the valley at 
depths from ten to thirty feet. 

The municipal government of Albu- 
querque is a model. Its affairs are hon- 
estly and ably administered in all de- 
partments. Its streets are clean and 
splendidly lighted; it has fifteen miles 
of cement sidewalks and five more of 
vitrified brick and wood; its water and 
sewer systems are perfect; its police and 
fire departments are especially efficient. 
It has a public library containing over 
five thousand volumes, which is sup- 
ported by the people through a tax levy. 
The home of this library is a building 
costing $20,000, given to the city by 
a public-spirited citizen. 

The schools of Albuquerque rank with 
the best in the country. There is a 
large school building in each of the 
wards, the capacity of each of which 
has been doubled during the past year 
at a cost of $35,000. There is a fine 
central school building in addition. Al- 
buquerque has spent for its school houses 
$105,000. Then there are the private 
schools — St. Vincent’s academy, St. 
Mary’s academy, the Presbyterian Mis- 
sion school, Harwood’s Home (Metho- 
dist) and several others, all with large 
attendance. The University of New 
Mexico is located on a commanding 
mesa at the edge of the city, and stu- 
dents from the whole territory in large 
numbers come each year to attend it. 
The Hadley Hall, a handsome $20,000 
structure, gives a department devoted 
exclusively to the study of climatology, 


with a special reference to the effect 
of climate’on the cure and prevention of 
tuberculosis and kindred diseases, the 
only institution of this kind in the coun- 
try. The university is maintained by, 
the territory and endowed by the United 
States with a liberal donation of public 
land. Albuquerque, is also the location 
of a large government Indian industrial 
school with more than three hundred 


pupils. 
The city is well supplied with 
churches. All the leading denomina- 


tions have congregations, and there are 
twelve handsome church buildings which 
would do credit to any community. 

There are many places for public 
entertainment, including the new Elks 
Opera House, built by the local lodge 
of that order. This building cost $75,- 
ooo, seats 1,000 and is the most com- 
plete theater between Kansas City and 
Los Angeles. It is fully equipped with 
modern. stage appliances, scenery, etc., 
and many towns of double its size in 
the East have nothing to compare with 
it. The management is progressive and 
all attractions are secured that travel in 
this part of the country. As an instance 
of how things are done, Weber & Fields 
of New York, on a tour from New York 
to the Pacific coast, played in Albu- 
querque to a large audience, this being 
the only stopping place between the 
Missouri river and California, except 
Denver. 

The Commercial Club of Albuquerque 
has been and is the head center of every 
movement looking to the advancement 
of the interests of the city. It is, in 
fact, a chamber of commerce. It is 
always on the lookout for opportunities 
to interest capital in local enterprises, 
and frequently lends a helping hand in 
the way of financial assistance to induce 
capitalists and manufacturers to locate 
here. It has a club building, erected by 
the people, which cost $150,000 and is 
one of the handsomest structures de- 
voted to club purposes in the country. 
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It is no exaggeration to say that no club 
in any city of double its size in the 
country has a home to compare with it. 
There are many social features connected 
with the club, also. 

The Alvarado hotel, erected by the 
Santa Fe railroad, cost $200,000 and is 
without doubt the best hotel in the 
Southwest. It is built in the mission 
style of architecture and is complete in 
every particular. The table cannot be 
excelled and the service is perfect. It 
is very handsomely furnished, and will 
accommodate more than two hundred 
guests. Every modern convenience is 
found here. It is almost always full, 
and is crowded during the Winter 
months. 

The Santa Fe station is also a very 
handsome building in the same style of 
architecture, thoroughly up-to-date. 

The city has two public parks which 
are carefully looked after and beautified 
by the park commission. 

There is an extensive electric power 
plant which furnishes electricity for 
manufacturing as well as lighting pur- 
poses, and another one of great capacity 
is now in course of erection. 

The Gas Company, a large concern, 
furnishes excellent gas at reasonable 
prices, and a franchise to a competing 
company has just been granted. 

The electric street car system is com- 
pletely equipped with the most modern 
cars and appliances and compares favor- 
ably with any in the country, excepting 
none. There are now about five miles 
of track in operation and extensions will 
be made at once. 

Two telephone systems, the Automatic 
and the Bell, furnish good service, hav- 
ing in use about eleven hundred instru- 
ments. 

There are two daily papers, the Albu- 
querque Journal, issued every morning, 
and the Albuquerque Daily Citizen, 
issued every evening except Sundays; 
six weekly papers anc. several monthly 
publications. 


The banks of the city, four in num- 
ber, are among the most solid institu- 
tions in the country, and the amount of 
business transacted by them is astonish- 
ing, their last statements showing de- 
posits aggregating over $4,000,000. 

St. Joseph’s Sanitarium, one of the 
largest in the West, and costing about 
$70,000, is located here. It is in charge 
of the Sisters of Charity. Its corps of 
trained nurses cannot be excelled. Its 
accommodations are first class in every 
sense. The Santa Fe Pacific has alsoa 
fine hospital here for the use and benefit 
of its employes. 

New Mexico is one of the largest 
wool-producing states. The annual clip 
is about 30,000,000 pounds. Of this, 
about 6,000,000 pounds are shipped 
from or handled in Albuquerque. 

The truck gardens send their produce 
from Albuquerque to all parts of the 
Southwest. Celery of the finest quality, 
luscious melons, cabbages, sweet po- 
tatoes, cauliflowers, onions, etc., are 
grown in great quantities and are 
eagerly sought for all over this section 
of the country on account of their 
quality. The markets are as good as 
are to be found anywhere.. The best of 

ansas City and native meats, fish, oys- 
ters, game, fruit and vegetables of home 
production from California, Arizona 
and Mexico are always to be had. The 
profusion and varieties of ‘‘good things 
to eat’’ are the constant wonder of stran- 
gers. 

Large bodies of bituminous, lignite 
and anthracite coal are located almost 
at our doors, and when the new Albu- 
querque Eastern railroad shall be com- 
pleted, large coal fields now developing 
will be opened within twenty miles of 
the city. 

Albuquerque’s railroad facilities are 
excellent, the Santa Fe railroad extend- 
ing from Chicago to the coast, giving 
it access to all points north, south and 
west. The Albuquerque Eastern is now 
building, and when complete? will open 
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A GROUP OF VIEWS OF ALBUQUERQUE AND 


UNIVERSITY, BANKS, CLUBS, 


up a large country to the east, connect- 
ing the city with the Rock Island and 
the Denver & Rio Grande systems. ° 

A trade territory of 100,000 square 
miles, or a district larger than the six 
New England states and New York com- 
bined, is tributary to Albuquerque, 
which gives the place a wholesale 
trade much larger than that of any 
eastern city five times its size. This 
trade territory is fast increasing in 
wealth and population, and there is 





THE 


INCLUDING 
HADLEY LABORATORY, ROBINSON PARK AND 
ST. JOSEPH’S SANITARIUM 


ITS ENVIRONS, 


every reason to believe that the vol- 
ume of business wiJl be doubled in the 
next five years. 

The machine shops of the Santa Fe 
Pacific are located here, furnishing em- 
ployment to more than 1,000 men, 

The American Lumber Company has 
erected here a saw-mill admitted to be 
the most up-to-date enterprise of the 
kind in the country. It manufactures 
about 150,000 feet of lumber daily; it 
operates in connection with the mill an 
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extensive planing mill, an immense box 
factory, and is now building a sash and 
door: factory as large as any in the West. 
The machinery used is all of the latest 
invention and cannot be surpassed. 
The -plant covers 150 acres, employs 
about 1,000 men and ships its products 
to all parts of the United States and the 
Republic of Mexico. 

The Albuquerque Foundry and Ma- 
chine Works, the largest in the South- 
west, produces every kind of iron and 
brass castings, supplying the railroads 
and the trade generally in New Mexico 
and Arizona. It employs a large force. 

The Wool Scouring Mills is another 
large industry. It handles about 4,500,- 
ooo pounds annually. 

The Rio Grande Woollen Mills Com- 
pany manufactures cassimeres, dress 
goods, blankets, capes, leather goods, 
etc., of the finest quality, beside having 
a large wool-scouring mill attached. Its 
machinery is of the latest pattern and its 
plant is complete in every detail. ‘‘From 
the sheep’s back to yours,”’ is its motto, 
and it states the fact. Annual output, 
$180,000. 

The Southwest Brewery and Ice Com- 
pany produces annually 30,000 barrels 
of beer, which by many is considered 
superior to some of the famous eastern 
beers. It also operates a large ice plant. 

The Crystal Ice Company also pro- 
duces a great quantity of ice, about 
thirty tons daily the year around. 

The Rio Grande Flour Mills grind 
immense quantities of the wheat raised 
in the valley, and supply thousands of 
people with a superior grade of flour. 

There are many other manufactures 
here—three planing mills, four brick 
yards, five carriage and wagon makers, 
three candy manufacturers, three bot- 
tling works, four cigar factories, one 
overall manufacturer, two steam laun- 
dries, etc. In the wholesale trade the 


city has the following: seven wholesale 
wool .and hide dealers, two wholesale 
grocers, two wholesale general merchan- 
dise dealers, three wholesale hardware 
dealers, five implement dealers, three 
wholesale liquor dealers, three wholesale 
commission merchants, three lumber 
yards and five wagon dealers. 

Retail grocers and merchants carry 
full stocks of goods, which excel in 
every way those carried in cities of 
twice the size in the East, and many 
people from all parts of New Mexico 
and Arizona, attracted by the facilities 
offered here, come to Albuquerque to 
shop. 

There are no vacant houses in the 
city, although during the last year more 
than a hundred new residences have 
been built. All of these are substantial 
modern buildings and many of them 
have cost from $10,000 to $20,000. 
There is a constant demand for more 
houses, and very many are now in pro- 
cess of building. 

During the year many handsome busi- 
ness blocks have been erected, and 
many more are now on the way. 

In conclusion, and to emphasize the 
energy and public spirit of the citizens 
of Albuquerque, I want to mention that 
the Territorial Fair is held in Albuquer- 
que every year at a cost to the people, by 
subscription, of $7,500 annually. To in- 
duce the lumber company to locate here, 
the business men purchased and gave 
to it 110 acres of land at a cost of 
$30,000. The city has given for terminals 
to the Albuquerque Eastern Railroad 
company, by subscription, lands pur- 
chased by them for $30,000. These are 
only a few of the instances where this 
public spirit has been manifested. 

Albuquerque is the best city of its 
size in the country, and is growing more 
rapidly than any other. It has the 
brightest future of any. 
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